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FORTIFIERS 


% New Stepped-up potencies . . . low mixing costs . . . more uniform distribution to meet 


today’s need for greater feed efficiency. 


Again, Blatchford’s moves ahead to help you sell more! 
Blatchford’s new stepped-up fortifier potencies assure you the im- 
proved, high-energy feeds your customers want for better weight 
gains. Now, you have a choice of 3 improved-fortifier package,sizes 
to meet the exact needs of your equipment... assure easy, accurate 
fortification at low costs. Mail coupon for latest information today. 


NEW VITADINE (100 Ibs.) 


micro-ingredient potencies prop- 
erly balanced for safe, sure, 


feeds. Used at 5% levels, new 
Vitadine (100 Ib.) mixes easily 
... assures ideal distribution in | 
ordinary mixers at normal mix- 
ing time rates. 


NEW VITADINE XX (50 Ibs.) 


50 Ib. Bag! Delivers same in- 
creased-fortification efficiency as 
Vitadine 100 Ib. Used at 2'2% 
levels, in some types of feed 
mixers new Vitadine XX may 
require longer mixing time to 
assure complete uniform distri- 


PLUS 


STARTER SWINEX 
and 


GROWER SWINEX ALL 3 Blatchford’s New Fortifiers Now Available . .. 
for Pi dH Feed BUFF LABEL .. . for egg and breeder feeds 
or ee oe og Feeds GREEN LABEL .. . for poultry and turkey feeds 
BROILER LABEL . . . for broiler feeds 
NEW TURKEY Starter and Grower Vitadine 
TURKEY Egg and Breeder Vitadine 


WRITE TODAY r Blatchford Calf Meal Co. 


i Waukegan, Ill., Dept 


50 Ib. bag mixes easily—fortifies 


100 Ib. Bag! New increased © 


high-energy maximum-growth 


NEW NUTRIFFIC (10 Ibs.) 


10 Ib. Bag! Same improved fortifications 
as Vitadine and Vitadine XX. For best dis- 


tribution of fractional vitamins and min- . 


erals, we recommend that new Nutriffic be 
pre-mixed with suitable carrier for mixing 
with the. finished feed at levels of from 
2%2% to 5%. Proper mixing equipment is 


also needed to assure uniform distribution. 


/ as 


Feea 
Efe, iciency 


one ton with new high-potency vita- for latest facts on ‘ 
mins and minerals as approved by Blatchford’s Improved , YES! Send me new Blatchford Fortification Brochure with 
leading laboratories and agriculture Fortifiers! complete details on improved fortifiers! ~ 
schools. 
NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 
Main Plant and Offices: Waukegan, Ill, 
Division: Des Moines, lowa « West Coast Division: Nampa, cur State 
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scientific 

blending and mixing 
increase 

feedmill profits 


High cost grains, concentrates and supplements demand 
that custom mixing be handled scientifically to yield 
your feeder customers maximum animal feed gain. 


This more efficient mixing and blending of feed 

to achieve high nutrition uniformity is best obtained 
through the dual-action of 

PRATER TWIN-SPIRAL MIXERS. 


Two-spiral, two-speed control is an original PRATER 
design—exclusive and patented! It has proved to be 
@ business-building advantage for all Blue Streak 
Mixer users. Your choice of seven sizes, 2 ton through 
5 ton; all oversize to handle full loads of even the 
lightest feeds. 


Cut-away view of America’s first and only Twin- 
Spiral, Two-Speed Mixer—doubles your capacity 


Before you invest further, be sure to send for the 

full Mixer story. Write for Bulletin SM594. PRATER 
engineers are also available to help with suggestions, 
layouts, recommendations and mill surveys, without 
any obligation on your part. This valuable free help 
is yours for the asking. 


PRATER 


PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1533 South 55th Court 
Chicago 50, Illinois 


horsepower 


EXTRA FEATURES 

Accurate, homogenous blend assures 
exact equal distribution of high 
potency concentrates and grain 

to each animal and bird. 

Faster mixing to save customer time 
and reduce overhead expense. 
Special models for thorough mixing 
of hay, shucky ear corn and small 
grains without bridging. 

Sealed for life self-aligning 
maintenance-free bearings. 

Silent “V" drive. 


Tough, durable, heavy construction. 
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The largest man 


Recent~ extensive mixing 


‘leading independent feed 


ingredient expert demon- 
strate that GRACE MICRO- 
 PRILLED UREA FEED COM- 
POUND STAYS MIXED 
BETTER than other urea 


feed compounds.tested. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS 


BULLETIN | 


and separation tests by a. 


CONTROLLED IN-USE TESTS 


on experimental farms prove that it 
pays to use Grace Feed Urea as a 
protein supplement. 


acturers in the world use 


ACE UREA 


Feed Compound 


Because of results proved in laboratories 
and by in-use tests on experimental farms 


Feeders who know— including the world’s largest feed manufacturers— 
have proved conclusively that urea is the most effective protein supple- 
ment for ruminant feeds. And they’ve learned, too, that they get the 
best results with free-flowing, nonsegregating Grace Urea Feed. 


You, too, can count on trouble-free blending and better dispersion— 
mix after mix after mix—with Grace Urea. The reason is a special Grace 
process that produces a free-flowing, nonsegregating, and noncaking 
feed compound. 

So... guard your quality, cut your costs like the largest mixers do. Use 
Grace Urea Feed Compound. Readily available right now...in your 
area ...in any quantity. Write for complete details. 


Remember, Grace is the third largest manufacturer of urea in the 
United States. 


w.R. GRACE & co. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE., MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-4541 « CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK —7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 « ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
CHARLOTTE, N.C.—1402 East Morehead St., FRanklin 6-3329 
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January, 1961 
SCIENTIFIC FEED MANUFACTURING & MERCHANDISING ON THE COVER: Historic Wight Grist Mill is part of recreated Old 
Sturbridge village, a New England center of history in Massachusetts. 


VOL. 37 JANUARY, 1961 NO. 1 
With Which Is Combined 


Hour & Feed 


Established in 1899 


Published by Editorial Service Co., Inc. Wa this issue "i ae 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


PUBLISHER 

Eldon H. Roesler overnment ... 9 

EDITORIAL DIRECTOR : What can agriculture and industry expect from Orville Freeman, si 
Bruce W. Sasith the new secretary of agriculture? Eldon H. Roesier analyzes in 
ADVERTISING MANAGER detail Mr. Freeman's previous actions and statements and applies 


Theodore P. Thery 


NEWS EDITOR 
Douglas Prindle 


them to the future. Twelve specific predictions are made. page 9. 


pduction . . 21, 52 


WASHINGTON EDITOR 


pix local-area féed mills in western Illinois are teamed profitably by 
Rock River Lumber & Grain Co. of Prophetstown. General Manager 
Henry W. Oberle explains in detail how the units are integrated into 
Hi New England, Henry Milliken : a four-million-dollar business. Exclusive report by The Feed Bag 
} ‘ with six photos and two flow-sheets. page 21. — 
a stationary feed plant and mobile milling equipment can be 
Hawkine used to complement each other is detailed by Brinkert Feed Co. at 
Hartley, Iowa, which is using the team effectively. With six illus- 
DEPARTMENTAL CONTRIBUTORS trations. page 52. 
i C. W. Sievert, Gerald Burke, =a 
Joseph Chrisman, Ralph Everett 
i CIRCULATION MANAGER — gement .. . 37 
Aen Cam leasing of feed mill machinery and storage facilities fit into 
your management program? The president of a major equipment- 
Service Co., leasing company analyzes the pros and cons of leasing — tells 
where it works well.and where it doesn’t. The author is Robert 
GRAIN AGE, Market Place of = Sheridan. page 37. _ 
Grain Storage & Merchandising 
U. S. FUR RANCHER, Devoted to the selling’. . . 54 7 
: Interests of Fur Ranchers Exclusively 3 Turkey and poultry rations compose the entire feed line for Balfour, _ 
THE FEED BAG RED BOOK, Reference : Guthrie & Co, Lid., at Fresno, Calif. The firm explains why it has § 
Book of the Feed Industry dropped other feeds to concentrate on these rations. With eight 
THE BLUE BOOK OF FUR FARMING, Photos, page 54. si 
Every Day Reference for All Ranchers 
THE NATIONAL FEED SHOW, nutrition . . . 72 < 


Originated by Editorial Service Co. The nutritional requirements of dogs are analyzed in considerable 


detail by Dr: James E. Corbin. He discusses the results of nutritional 


BPA iS deficiencies and the responsibilities of pet food momufacturers. 
page 72. 
$2 Per Year departments . . . 
$5 For Three Years : Pulse of the industry....... 15 Voice. of the industry. ....- 
Foreign $1 Per Year Additional : Ralph Everett sales clinic. . 29 Gerald Burke on business... 
Feed nutrition digest....... 31 Kracked: 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY by Editorial Service 7 Washington millwheel..... 39 Reader seryice............ 
Joe Chrisman’s dehy data.. 47 Coming’ events. 
& Sanh Feéd business scoreboard... 50 Happy 
Vice President. Second-class postage Mix... 6... 76 
paid at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Se 
Telephone WEst 3-3690 . 1712 West St. Paul Avenue \630/il Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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fortify 
swine 

starter 
and grower 
rations with 
the Merck brand of Vitamin B. 


High-energy swine prestarter, starter and grower rations must be fortified — for best results — with 
high-quality micronutrients, including the all-important — vitamin B,.. 

The highly stable cobalamins in the Merck Vitamin B,2 supplements are invaluable in promoting normal 
growth and the formation of hemoglobin and red blood cells. 

Test after test has demonstrated that B,.-supplementation of swine feeds is economically sound in pre- 
venting the stunting, anemia and reduced feed intake that frequently occur in the absence of this essential 
nutrient. The use of Merck B,. is your assurance of product stability, uniformity and quality supported 
by over 30 years of Merck Research, Service and Know-How. 

Remember: The incidence of multivitamin deficiencies in high-energy rations may be more prevalent 
than that of single vitamin deficiencies. Be sure to check all your vitamin levels — including B,, — when you 
formulate your prestarter, starter and grower rations. ‘Too, Merck offers a wide group of Bi, supplements to 
fit your every formulation need. 


Still looking for an effective, low-cost antibiotic supplement? Why not set up a 
split-pen feeding trial with Pro-STREP® and demonstrate—with on-the-farm re- 
sults— how Pro-Strer, added to your next Merck custom premix, can pay off for 
you and your growers. Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, New Jersey. 


the Merck 


Recommended Vitamin By Levels 
in swine rations: 
-..uniformity a 


Prestarter Starter Grower 
30.0mg./ton 20.0mg./ton 10.0 mg./ton 


@mERCK & CO., INC. 


@TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR ITS ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT, 


meassured stability 
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Working With Feeders 


Analyzing research results from dif- 
ferent locations and comparing them 
often is difficult because the condi- 
tions under which the work is done 
and the procedures which are used 
vary from one another. In this report, 
prepared for the recent California ani- 
mal industry conference, an extension 
animal husbandman at Davis, Calif., 
outlines a scientific approach to beef 


cattle field trials. 


One of the primary functions of the 
Agricultural Extension service is to di- 
rect the results of experiment station 
research to practical application. One 
method which has been employed in 
California probably more extensively 
than in many other states is that of 
field tests and demonstrations on the 
farm and in the feedlot as a means of 
determining how well a particular 
crop, new variety, or an improved 
practice may be adapted to any one of 
a wide range of soil topography and 
climate within this state. 

We believe this to be an effective 
method. We recognize, however, that 
with the increasing importance of sci- 
ence in farming and the general know- 
how of producers, our methods and 
techniques for conducting these field 
trials need to be constantly improved 
in order to assure accuracy and accept- 
ability of results by the feeding in- 
dustry. 

Field trials involving livestock or 
poultry are particularly difficult to 
handle. 

The importance of well-planned and 
correctly-designed field trials. has 
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RESEARCH 


Practical System 


For Conducting Trials 
Field Conditions 


By HORACE T. STRONG 


University of California 


prompted close cooperation of exten- 
sion and experiment station personnel 
in the design and operation of these 
trials. 

Several years ago, when it was first 
recognized that the use of hormones 
resulted in increasing the productive 
efficiency of livestock, extension and 
department of animal husbandry 
{workers} started out with a series of 
eight stilbestrol field trials extending 
from Modoc county in the north to 
Ventura county in the south. These 
field trials supplemented two trials at 
the University of California experi- 
ment station at Davis and involved a 
total of 599 head of cattle. In addition 
to the California trials with both cattle 
and sheep, numerous trials were con- 
ducted by experiment stations, exten- 
sion, and industry throughout the 
country using other hormones and at 
varied rates and methods of applica- 
tion. As a result, the use of hormones 
has become a widely-accepted practice 
producing about 15 to 20 per cent in- 
crease in gain and 10 to 12 per cent in- 
crease in feed efficiency. 


Two years ago, extension and the 
experiment station developed a project 
for conducting feed trials with a se- 
lected group of six or more cooperat- 
ing feedlots throughout the state — 
each trial to be handled as a series of 
well-planned, systematically-designed 
feed tests. In order to encourage uni- 
formity and greater accuracy of re- 
sults, cooperators have been required, 
insofar as possible, to conform to a 
few standard procedures: 

1) Each test lot to include 30 or 
more animals per pen. 

2) A random selection of animals 
into each pen. 

3) A pre-feeding period of seven to 
14 days prior to the initial weight for 
starting a test. 

4) Initial and final weights to be 
made following an overnight stand off 
feed and water. 

5) Identification of animals in each 
pen. 

6) Where possible, replicate the trial 
(two or more test pens). 

7) Every effort should be made to 
obtain slaughter data. 

One trial with enzymes as a feed 
additive has been completed under 
this project. Seven feed yards from 
Imperial in the south, north to Napa 
county with more than 900 animals 
were involved. The following table 
summarizes the results of this trial. 

Lack of facilities for batch-mixing of 
feed by cooperators in the project has 
been a limiting factor in designing 
additional trials. 


Independent Trials 

In addition to the types of feeding 
trials mentioned, farm advisers con- 
duct a number of independent trials 
in the various counties of the state. 
These trials, which include range and 
pasture-feeding as well as feedlot tri- 
als, for the most part have the tech- 
nical assistance of specialists and re- 
searchers in the experiment station. 
Often these trials are conducted in co- 
operation with commercial concerns 
using their products. 


(Concluded on page 11) 


Average Average 

Control Range Test Range 
Number of head ...................... 56 56 
LOD 60 -123 101 60 -123 
Initial weight .................. 647 769 769 -844 
Average daily gain : _2.44- 3.46 3.03 2.45- 3.43 
Feed per pound of gain ........ 8.77 7.59- 10.0 9.20 7.47- 10.0 


Ratio concentrate to roughage —- 75 : 25 
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THE ZINC THEY NEED...LOCKED IN...TO PREVENT SEGREGATION 


MORTON SWINE MIXING SALT—The high zinc content of 
Morton Trace-Mineralized Swine Mixing Salt—recognized by lead- 
ing swine nutritionists as the most effective means of preventing 
parakeratosis—is ‘‘locked in’’ the salt by Morton's new anti- 
segregation treatment. This improved method insures that the 
zinc content will keep its uniform distribution throughout a// the 
salt, regardless of handling. 


When you use Morton Swine Mixing Salt, you can be sure that 
the best in scientific manpower, technical facilities and modern 
production methods are always working in your behalf. 


Morton offers a complete line of Trace-Mineralized, lodized and 
Special Mixing Salts, each backed by extensive research and 
available anywhere in the country. For more information, ask 
your Morton Representative for complete details, or write: 


Morton Salt Research Laboratory, Woodstock, Iilinois |" 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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The family farm may come into new 
importance under the regime of Or- 
ville Freeman, the new secretary of 
agriculture of the United States. That 
is the conclusion reached after study- 
ing a multitude of information gleaned 
from his past writings and formal ap- 
pearances made by the deposed gov- 
ernor of Minnesota. 


Although Secretary Freeman does 
not have a farm background, he has 
made it a point of necessity as gov- 
ernor of am agricultural state to try 
and understand the problem. 

Whether he can succeed in licking 
a situation which has befuddled ex- 
perts for more than 30 years is purely 
a matter of conjecture. Many acquaint- 
ed with agriculture are betting that 
Secretary Freeman will not be able to 
do what many men more farm-experi- 
eneed have been unable to accom- 
plish. 

Some criticism surely will come 
from other farm organizations and in- 
dustry leaders since Secretary Free- 
man has been closely identified with 
the policies of the National Farmers 
Union — thought of by some as a 
type of counterpart for farmers of 
what the AFL-CIO is for labor. 


As recently as March 15, 1960, the 
then Gov. Freeman appeared before 
the house committee on agriculture in 
Washington, D. C., to give his views 
on his “Managed Abundance in Food 
and Agriculture.” This document was 
the report of a group known as the 
Minnesota farm policy committee ap- 
pointed by Mr. Freeman. Up until now 
not too many groups have looked at 
this report, but since the governor is 
now secretary of agriculture we should 
look more closely at these ideas to try 
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GOVERNMENT 


Key Future Seen 


Orville 
Past Acts. Statements 


By ELDON H. ROESLER 
Publisher, The Feed Bag 


to see the shape of things to come. 

Following are some ofthe main 
points in this report grouped by sub- 
jects: 


Farm Income Status —— Because of 
the accumulated surpluses, farm in- 
comes have fallen so far behind the 
prosperity level of the rest of the econ- 
omy that any further drop could re- 
sult in tragedy and chaos. Business in 
every agricultural area suffers from 
diminished purchasing power of the 
family farm. 


The Family Farm — Look for an 
effort to bring back to more impor- 
tance the family-type farm. The report 
says the family farm has given tremen- 
dous strength to the United States. It 
says “vertical integration by processors 
has within it the seeds of disintegra- 
tion for family farmers.” It points out 
that if family farms are replaced by a 
corporate, vertically-integrated type of 
agriculture no assurance can be given 
that abundant supplies of food and fi- 
ber at reasonable prices will continue 
to be available. 


Farm Unity — The report pointed 
out that many economic difficulties 
for American farmers come from their 
own weak economic organization that 
puts agriculture at a distinct disadvan- 
tage when the “four million farm op- 
erators must deal as relatively unor- 
ganized individuals in an economy 
which is otherwise strongly organized 
and in which most production is 
planned, most marketings are con- 
trolled, and most prices are adminis- 
tered.” (Editor's Note: This conclu- 


sion on fully-controlled industry does 
not agree with the facts in the U. S.) 


Goals Suggested—To assure for the 
present and future an abundant pro- 
duction of food and fiber sufficient to 
1) meet basic domestic needs for high 
standards for all Americans and 2) im- 
plement a positive foreign policy that 
includes a planned, long-term program 
for the international use of food and 
fiber to contribute to the economic 
development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries in need of the basic essentials of 
life. Further to assure to the family 
farm which produces this abundance 
an economic climate in which farmers 
can earn a fair income, comparable 
in terms of return both on capital and 
labor to that earned by other segments 
of the American economy. 


Programs to Attain Goals—To reach 
the above goals, the committee sug- 
gests the following programs: 

1) Higher standards of food and nu- 
trition in the United States. 

2) Utilization of the productive ca- 
pacity of American agriculture in the 
cold war. 

3) The assurance of a fair economic 
return to the American farmer. 


Ideas on Production Controls — In 
a free market, the report says, agricul- 
tural production would swing between 
the two extremes of unrestricted pro- 
duction with waste of natural resour- 
ces and economic dislocations or un- 
cvatrolled shortages without any re- 
gard for the national nutrition, health, 
or security. The committee suggests 
that as a nation we should accept 
neither of these extremes but should 
accept “a course of regulated and as- 


(Concluded on page 12) 
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Help growers 
protect 
turkeys and 
profits 


with this 2-step 
feeding program 


1.POLYSTAT® 


For faster-growing poults 


Poults raised on Polystat put on weight faster . . . have more vim 
and vigor . .. make more efficient use of feed because of better 
health. Polystat protects against coccidiosis, bluecomb, large 
roundworms, tapeworms, hexamitiasis, subclinical diseases. With 
Polystat in your turkey feeds, growers can forget about a separate 
wormer, a separate coccidiostat, and a separate growth stimulant. 
Polystat does all these things for growers—saves work, worry, 
and money. 


2.HISTOSTAT®50 


Keeps turkeys safe from blackhead 


When poults go out on range (earlier, if they’ve had trouble with 
blackhead in the brooder house), urge growers to switch to 
Histostat-50 for the most effective blackhead prevention available 
today. In recent tests at Minnesota, Histostat-50 prevented blackhead 
best and also provided other benefits needed by turkeys for fast, 
profitable gains. Histostat-50 had the lowest death loss and was 

best of all commercially available drugs tested on weight gains, 

feed efficiency, and fleshing. 


Make sure your customers enjoy all the advantages of this proven, 
2-step turkey health program. Write for Feed Manufacturer’s Guides 
on Polystat and Histostat-50. Or, if you wish, a Dr. Salsbury’s 
technical service adviser will call and personally answer your 
questions about formulating superior turkey feeds. Please write, 
wire, or phone today. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charles City 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS —A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


LABORATORIES 


lowa 
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—Field Trials 


(Continued from page 7) 


For example, within the last year, 
a number of farm advisers have co- 
operated in setting up the so-called 
“all-barley” feeding trials using a com- 
mercial protein supplement. Other all- 
grain trials have used another grain 
such as milo in various combinations 
with barley and formulated protein 
supplement. 

Results of these trials have been 
somewhat varied but have quite con- 
sistently shown an increased feed ef- 
ficiency and in most cases a somewhat 
higher dressing percentage. Differenc- 
es in daily gain have been small but 
slightly in favor of the all-barley-fed 
animals. 

The following is an average of four 
trials which is quite typical of results 
of these “all-barley” rations: 


“All-Barley” Feeding Trials 


All- 
Concen- 
(Four Herds) Control trate 
Number of head ..u......2-1- 276 425 
Days on feed ............ 113 
Initial weight ................. 684 
Average daily gain : 2.85 
Feed per pound of gain ...... 8.90 7.40 
Dressing percentage .........-. 60.85 62.14 


I have mentioned earlier the recog- 
nized need for careful planning and 
accuracy in setting up field trials. Prop- 
er analysis and interpretation of re- 
sults are equally important. Trials 
within the experiment station are usu- 
ally designed so results may be sub- 
jected to statistical analysis, This is 
often difficult to do with field trials. 

Variations in daily gains, for exam- 
ple, are not uncommon between lots 
of cattle on the same feed. Therefore, 
differences which show up between 
treatments in a single trial may or may 
not, particularly if small, actually be a 
result of the treatment under test. 

The following is an example of a 
replicated trial with 50 animals per 
pen: 


Pen Control Test Pen 


1 Average daiy gain ....... 2.79 
2 Average daily gain .......2.85 2.85 
3 Average daily gain ......... 3.20 3.04 

Average of three pens..2.85 2.89 


In this example there is greater dif- 
ference between pens in the control 
group than between control and treat- 
ed pens. However, there is a fairly 
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wide difference between Control Pen 
1 and Treated Pen 3. These differences 
are, of course, leveled out in the av- 
erages of three pens in the controls 
and test pens. 

If by chance these had been the 
only two pens in the trial, the advan- 
tage gained in the treatment under test 
appears much greater than is actually 
the case when all three pens are con- 


sidered. 


Data 

1) Field trials are useful means of 
supplementing and extending experi- 
ment station research. 

2) There are recognized problems 
and limitations connected with field 
trials, and to be successful they must 
have the support and interest of the 
cooperator. 

3) Field trials must be planned care- 
fully and designed well if results are 
to be dependable and useful. 

4) Results must be analyzed careful- 
ly to determine real and significant 
differences. 

5) A single field trial, as a rule, 
does not provide sufficient basis for 
general recommendation. The number 
of replications necessary will vary with 
the type of trial and the results ob- 
tained. 


Nutrena Introduces New 


Automated Egg System 


Promising to triple tue average poultry- 
man’s labor efficiency, increase his volume, 
yet reduce housing costs, a new “push-but- 
ton, high-density layer system” has been 
introduced by Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

Key unit in the system is a 10,000-bird 
house in which each hen is afforded at 
least 0.75 square foot of floor space. Be- 
cause of the structure’s design and auto- 
mated equipment, a worker reportedly can 
tend: 30,000 hens in a combined system of 
three 10,000-bird buildings. 

Conventional operations require one man 
for each 8,000 birds, according to Nutrena. 
The firm said that housing and equipment 
cost per hen ranges from $3 to $3.25, com- 
pared with about $4.50 or more in conven- 
tional systems. 

Featured in the system are slightly-tilted 
nests out of which eggs roll onto soft, plas- 
tic-covered conveyor belts. Egg breakage 
and soiling is reduced to as low as one per 
cent with the nests, Nutrena said. 

Other innovations include automatically- 
replenished hanging feeders, continuous wa- 
terer and grit and oyster shell feeders, and 
a unique ventilation system with thermo- 
statically-controlled fans for lessening the 
effects of outside weather conditions. Win- 
dowless, the building has automatic lighting. 


Walton (Ind.) Elevator has installed a Blue 
Streak hammer mill. 


Merck Shifts Rudy From 
Dallas to Twin Cities 


Transfer from Dallas to a new regional 
assignment of Walter J. Rudy, feed product 
sales representative, has been announced by 
the chemical division of Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N. J. Mr. Rudy now will service 
accounts in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

Born at Danville, Pa., he joined Merck in 
1950 at Chicago and later was transferred to 
the south central region. He earned a bach- 


WALTER RUDY 


elor of science degree in agricultural bio- 
chemistry from Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity in 1930 and later took advanced study 
in nutrition. 

Mr. Rudy joined the Department of Agri- 
culture following graduation and did poultry 
nutrition research at the research center, 
Beltsville, Md. Before joining Merck, the 
specialist was engaged in livestock and poul- 
try nutrition research at Peoria and Liber- 
tyville, Ill., for Allied Mills, Inc. 

His memberships include the Poultry Sci- 
ence association, World Poultry Science as- 
sociation, Society of Animal Production, 
National Turkey Federation, American 
Chemical Society, Association of Vitamin 
Chemists, and American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists. ‘ 


Smith Joins National 


In Calf Food Sales 


Ed L. Smith has been appointed area sales 
representative for National Food Co., Fond 
du Lac, Wis. He will work with No-Milk 
calf food distributors and dealers in Minne- 
sota and neighboring states, a¢cording to 
General Manager Mylan Ross. 

The new appointee, formerly associated 
with Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Mintne- 
apolis, has had extensive experience in the 
sale of animal feeds. Mr. Smith’s appoint- 
ment reportedly is another phase of Na- 
tional Food’s market expansion planning. 


Standish Grain Co., Marengo, IIl.,,.has pur- 


chased three new pieces of Strong-Scott 
equipment. 
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— Freeman Policies 
(Continued trom page 9) 


sured abundance.” It further states 
that problems of agriculture will not 
work themselves out but are chronic, 
persistent, and a natural characteristic 
of the so-called free market. 


Left-Wing Approach 

These are some of the main points 
made by the report. All through the 
ideas are those which have been ad- 
vanced more by the left-wing part of 
agriculture than by the side represent- 
ed by the largest farm organization, 
the American Farm Bureau federation. 

There is a distinct theme which in- 
dicates a desire to give more and more 
bargaining power to the farmer in 
disposing of the crops he sells. The 
report seems to condone the ideas of 
the farmer strike through withholding 
of products from market. 


Much attention is given to the fami- 
ly farm, indicating that an effort will 
be made to keep the low-income, mar- 
ginal, and part-time farmer in business. 
It is suggested that this can be done 
by guaranteeing prices and setting up 
vocational training in rural areas 
where farmers can learn a trade to 
supplement their farm income. It ap- 
pears that the administration will make 
a real effort to keep the inefficient 
farmer in business. 

The new tack in the farm program, 
to justify the continuance of surpluses, 
may be a publicity program to show 
that the U. S. actually does not have 
a surplus based on its needs in an 
emergency. It will try to develop the 
theme that the country must have suf- 
ficient agricultural reserves to be 
strong in time of national crisis. 

All the columns in this entire issue 
would not provide enough space to de- 


congress: 


sales quotas for crops. 


family farm. 


lowered production. 


to the site of production. 


en a lecal basis. 


THIS WE FORECAST 
UNDER MR. FREEMAN 


As Secretary of Agriculture Freeman takes office we believe, 
based on his past philosophies, that these things will be asked of 


1) Legislation to keep the family farm in business and to help 
many part-time farmers achieve greater income. 

2) Expansion of the program under Public Law 480 to either sell 
or give away much of our surplus production to other areas of the 
world, making long-range commitments. 

3) Establishment of what amounts to the old “ever-normal grana- 
ary” but which will this time be called a “security reserve.” 

4) A shift from acreage controls to marketing controls by volume 
where farmers in effect will have a license to raise and sell only so 
much. They will be tied to units of production. If this is passed, 
the farms which can be sold best on the market are those with high 


5) Greater controls and restrictions on integrated operators in 
farm products on the theory that integration helps to destroy the 


6) Attempts to broaden the cooperative marketing system along 
with the development of a farm bargaining-power system. 
7) Methods to make direct payments to farmers in return for 


8) Expansion of the Farm Credit administration programs. 

9) A new yardstick for measuring farm parity — one tied to the 
cost of production, net farm income, or some other method still to 
be determined. This yardstick will attempt to be self-adjusting, tied 

_ to the cost of living and production. . 

10) Expansion of the acreage reserve program in some form, 
along with greater attention to soil and water conservation. 

11) Attempts to store most farm commodities as close as possible 


12) Greater emphasis on the powers of farmer-elected committees 
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tail all the points brought ouc by this 
report. However, after analyzing the 
past actions of Secretary Freeman and 
his associates, we have been able to 
forecast certain things which may be 
asked of congress. We do not believe 
that many of these ideas will be ac- 
cepted by the conservative coalition, 
but in order to give our readers an idea 
as to what to expect, we have summar- 
ized likely possibilities in the boxed 
report published with this article. We 
suggest you examine it carefully. 


Two Major Changes Told 
In Research at Abbott 


Two major appointments in its research 
operations have been announced by Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill. Dr. Doug- 
las V. Frost has been named research spe- 
cialist in nutrition and Dr. Gilbert F. Otto 
has been assigned the post of head of agri- 
cultural & veterinary research. Both have 
had broad experience with the chemical 
manufacturer. 

Dr. Frost, previously head of nutritional 
research, now will assume broader duties as 
an adviser and consultant in research and 
also in chemical marketing. He has been 
with Abbott for 20 years and is widely- 
known for his published papers. 

Dr. Otto, who joined the firm in 1953 
after service at Johns Hopkins University, 
formerly headed parasitology. He has had 
broad experience as a consultant to govern- 
ment agencies and is a past president of 
the American Society of Parasitology. 


Response to Whitmoyer 


Stock Sale Is Brisk 


Its recent issuance of common stock and 
six per cent subordinated debentures has 
resulted in a “most gratifying response” and 
the end of a 30-year tenure as a closed eor- 
poration, according to Whitmoyer Labera- 
tories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa. 

The stock-debenture issuance, the firm 
said, was made to facilitate the company’s 
expansion program. Founded as C. W. 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, the firm, which 
made its beginning with a few disinfectants, 
fly sprays, and simple poultry health prod- 
ucts, now comprises six asseciated finns. 


lowa Staters Win $1,000 
Pfizer Judging Contest 


Three young men from Iowa State Uni- 
versity took top honors and a $1,000 prize 
in the intercollegiate meat-judging contest 
at the recent International Livestock expe- 
sition held in Chicago. The team won the 
first-prize award from Chas. Pfizer & Ca, 
Inc., New York City. 

Competing with 25 other college teams, 
the Iowans scored 2,676 points of a pos- 
sible 3,000. Winning Pfizer's $500 second 
prize was a University of Wisconsin team. 
Ohio State wen $250 for placing third. 

Warren M. Reynolds, manager of Pfizer's 
agricultural research center at Terre Haute, 
Ind., presented the awards. 
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Strict standards of potency and product uni- 
formity are maintained at all times through the 
efforts of the modern quality control laboratory 
at the Peter Hand Foundation. 


Peter Hand F-W Turkey is a special formula- 
tion of vitamins, antibiotics, anti-oxidants, un- 
known growth factors. Other formulations for 
broilers, swine, ruminants. 


Peter Hand’s “RED TAPE” saves 
you time, trouble and money 


The men in the Processing Department at | Our red tape procedure is a 100% inspection at Peter 

Peter Hand won’t take anybody’s word for |§ Hand. Because of it we can guarantee that every ship- 

&. the quality of the ingredients they use. | ment we make to you meets the high specifications that 

' They put every incoming container in _ have beenestablished. Every premix, every vitamin, every 
“quarantine” fer a while. fortifier, every medication. 

The Quality Control Director takes sam- We’re as cost-conscious as the next company. But we 
ples of each ingredient for assay. He then won’t cut price if it means cutting any useful service, 
seals the container with a distinctive red such as our “red tape.”’ We don’t believe you’d want us to. 

tape. This red tape cannot be removed—and therefore the _— After all, this is probably the only “red tape’’ that saves 
ingredient cannot be used—until the assay isreceived and you time instead of eating it up. That smoothes your 
approved. Then, and only then, “quarantine” is lifted operations instead of building obstacles. That brings your 
and the ingredient moves out to the production floor. costs down instead of sending your blood pressure up. 


Peter Hand 


Look for the answer first | , from Peter Hand Research 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois + 130 Howell Street, Dalias 7, Texas 
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HOW DOES COST 
STACK UP AGAINST 
EFFECTIVENESS 

IN YOUR BLUECOMB 
TREATMENT PROGRAM? 


If you're not presently using Pro-Strep, you're paying more to treat outbreaks 
of bluecomb than you need to! 

Pro-Strep is a highly effective combination of penicillin and streptomycin 
that helps cut losses from outbreaks of bluecomb or sinusitus. Pro-STREP also 
helps prevent early mortality from organisms susceptible to penicillin and strepto- 
mycin. Too, it aids in reducing off-feed slumps and weight losses following periods 
of stress. Best of all, Pro-Strep does it all more economically than any single 
antibiotic—narrow- or broad-spectrum! | 

That’s why more and more progressive feed mills throughout the country are 
switching to Pro-Strep. What they want is what you want—an effective combina- 
tion of antibioties that can promote growth and protect health at lower cost. 

Stack up the cost of Pro-Srrep against its effectiveness—and you'll find that 
no other product comes close! Make it a part of your positive program for turkey 
health—and see what it can do for your profits. 

Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


M 
The Best Antibiotic Combination... PRO- TREP4:» 


Penicillin and Streptomycin QW 


* TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT. 
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(A dvertisement) 


A PELLETED VIEW 
Of the News 


The feed industry, in dollar sales, is 
the ninth largest industry in the 500- 
billion-dollar American economy. And 
yet our industry has not adopted stan- 
dards by which we can measure our 
achievements. 

When each of us thinks of mixing, 
for example, no two of us think alike, 
largely because there are no standards 
for dispersion of micro-ingredients 
through mixed feeds. No industry stan- 
dards, or standard methods of measur- 
ing, are in existence today for particle 
reduction, for dispersion of ingredients 
through a mixed feed, for separation of 
mixed feeds within conveying and bin- 
ning systems, for conditioning pellet 
mashes, for pellet toughness, or for 
levels of fines within pelleted feeds, to 
mention a few. 

While we all talk about the technol- 
ogy of feed production, we must in 
candor admit that there can be no true 
technology of feed production until we 
as an industry have adopted standard 
terminology of feed production, and 
have adopted industry standards in 
these important facets of feed process- 
ing. The American Standards associa- 
tion states that more than 150 Ameri- 
can industries have adopted industry 
standards. Within the feed industry, 
the only commonly-accepted standards 
which exist are the standards for in- 
dividual feed ingredients adopted by 
the Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials. 

To make up for this glaring lack of 
feed processing terminology and stan- 
dards, the Feed Production School has 
launched an ambitious and important 
program which will lead to the adop- 
tion of feed industry standards in proc- 
essing, and feed industry processing 
definitions. A committee on definitions 
is hard at work defining terminology of 
feed production, and the next step will 
be the work of a new committee on 
feed processing standards. This work, 
in our opinion, is of basic importance, 
and all of us in the industry should 
look forward to the completion of this 
work as the basis upon which a true 
technology of feed production can be 
built. 


The Wengers 


Phone AVenue 4-2133, Sabetha, Kansas 


© 1961, WENGER MIXER MANUFACTURING 
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the Industry 


By ELDON H. ROESLE 


POLITICAL ACTION ON MAIN STREET 


For many years, all of us have seen labor 
work hard in politics. Many of us have 
given lip-service to the fact that 
businessmen and others outside of the 
union movement should participate directly 
in politics as candidates. Too few of us 
have done anything about it. 


-However, this month we take our hats off 
to two congressmen who took the bull by 

the horns. They are Ralph Beermann, who 
is in the dehydrating business at Dakota 
City, Neb., and the Rev. Henry C. Schadeberg, who was 
elected from the first district in Wisconsin. 


Congressman Beermann is well-known in the feed industry. 
Rep. Schadeberg, who left his church pulpit, had a 
campaign which was spearheaded by feed men in Burling- 
ton, Wis. 


Two glowing examples show that it can be done! 


Both men had reached a point where they were willing to 
do something more than talk about getting into politics. 
Both felt something had to be done to give business and 
the average man in the white-collar class more to say 
about government. 


Both new congressmen stand for honesty in government, 
for sensible programs which will not bankrupt this 
great country. Both should be strong men in represent- 
ing their districts. 


Certainly there must be other men from the feed and 
allied industries who are now serving or are willing to 
serve either in local, state, or national government. 
We know many such men are serving at the present time. 


We believe that more and more men from industry, and 
particularly from the feed and grain trade, should get 
into politics soon. 


This last election has shown that even comparative 
political unknowns can be elected to high office. 


Let's hope that more of us will run for office in the 
future to keep the United States sound. 
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Pulse of the Industry 


Orville Freeman, new secretary of agriculture, has been 
in politics since his graduation from the law school 
at the University of Minnesota. His political 
career was interrupted by service in the marines, 
where he won numerous decorations. Actually his 
family name is Johnson; when his Scandinavian 
father came to America years ago he changed it 
to Freeman — perhaps symbolically. 


We have studied Mr. Freeman's past stand on agricul- 
ture. In checking out his talks and appearances 
before congress as governor of Minnesota we have 
come up with an analysis as to what type of 
program he may evolve for agriculture. This is 


published on pages 9 & 12 of this issue —we urge 
you to read it. 


CALCIUM 
CARBONATE One hour of labor in 1957 bought twice as much steak, 


milk, and butter, and three times as many eggs as 


Food costs did not go up much from 1929 to 1957. This 
sounds strange, but it is proven through a study made 
by Truman Graf of the University of Wisconsin. 


There is a CCC Calcium Car- 
bonate product to meet your 
exact mixing needs. Regular, 
Dustless, Electro (Free-Flow- 
ing), Stable Llodized-Manga- 
nesed, Stable Iodized, and 
Manganesed. For resale to 
farmers there is Shellmaker 
Calcium Grit and Barn Brite 
(barnlime for farms and 
gardens). 


an hour's labor in 1929, according to Prof. Graf. 
Actually food is cheap, he points out. He found 
that in the past 10 years food costs for the 
average family have increased $242. The share of 
the farmer in this increase was only $5. Labor took 
$130, transportation $33, federal taxes $3, and 
other costs $73, he reports. 


Subsidies for farmers are not high in relation to other 
segments of the economy. In the last 10 years 
subsidies per taxpayer were as follows: 
agriculture, $98; other business, $55; veterans, 
$290; and general aid, $110. Therefore, city 
people should not continue to look down on farmers 
because of subsidies. 


TRACE MINERAL 
PRE-MIXES 


A new model sales contract is offered by the American 
Feed Manufacturers association for use by feed and 


Research and quality control 
combine to give CCC Trace 
Mineral Premixes correct for- 
mulation for maximum feed 
efficiency. CCC Trace Min- 
eral Premixes are treated to 
retard oxidation of fats, oils 
and vitamins in feeds. You’re 
sure when you use CCC 
Trace Mineral Premixes. 


grain firms. This contract is one which AFMA hopes 
will become standard in the industry. The model 
contract was developed by the Sales Executives 
council of AFMA. Extra copies may be obtained from 
AFMA offices at 53 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago 4. 


"Career Sense," a booklet put out by the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National association, is proving popular. 
It is designed for use among employes of feed and 
grain firms. It gives the employe the overall 
picture of the importance of the feed and grain 
trade and the possibilities for future growth. 
Some of the facts even may give owners a more 


Write, Wire or Phone 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


520 S. 4th St., Quincy, In. 
COMPANY 323 Woodmen of the 
Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


Box 409, arthage, Mo 


optimistic outlook. Single copies are available 
from the association office in the Folger bldg., 
Washington 5, D.C., at 25 cents. It is good reading. 
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Someone’s not using Ray Ewing... 


Fed up with your feed? Start using Ray 
Ewing’s performance-proved Turkey 
Program. It’s custom-tailored and field- 


tested for your customer’s particular 
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requirements. Finishes birds early and 
economically. As with all Ray Ewing 
products, “Quality Goes In Before The 
Name Goes On.” That’s why 


you alway reby on Ray Ewing 
The RAY EWING Company 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA *« FORT WORTH, TEXAS « AMES, IOWA * LANCASTER, PENN. 
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National Renderers ’61 


Officers Assume Posts 
Myer Sigal, seated, is the new pres- 
ident of the National Renderers asso- 
ciation. He took office for the associa- 
tion’s 1961 year at its annual conven- 


tion in Dallas recently. Elizabeth 
Stecher, shown here, is the organiza- 
tion’s former secretary-treasurer. 

Standing are Second Vice President 
William Malloy, First Vice President 
John Haugh, and John Hamel, Na- 
tional Renderers’ executive director. 
The association continues to expand 
its services to its membership and to 
its customers in the feed industry and 
other fields, 


Greenwall Renamed Head 


Of Corn Research Group 


Frank K. Greenwall, chairman of the 
board of National Starch & Chemical Corp.. 
New York City, was re-elected president of 
Corn Industries Research Foundation, Inc.. 
at its recent annual meeting of trustees. Mr. 
Greenwall now is serving his second one- 
year term. 

All other officers of the foundation also 
were re-elected: William T. Brady, chair- 
man of Corn Products Co., New York City, 
and A. E. Staley Jr., chairman of A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co.. Decatur, Ill., vice presi- 
dents; Floyd J. Hosking, salaried executive 
vice president and treasurer of the founda- 
tion. 

William J. Hoover, secretary and manager 
of technical services; Dr. John T. Goodwin 
Ir., technical director; Robert D. McMillen, 
public relations manager: and Michael F. 
Markel, counsel. 


Albers Milling Reports 


Series of Promotions 

Recent promotions at Albers Milling Co., 
Los Angeles, involve Clarke Nelson, divi- 
sion ‘staff assistant; Fred Karlsrud, superin- 
tendent of the Oakland (Calif.) mill; Mich- 
ael Low and Robert McEllhiney, production 
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manager aides; Harold Vickery assistant to 
Mr. Karlsrud: and Robert Hannahs, staff 
aide to the executive vice president. 

Their new posts are as follows: Mr. Nel- 
son, assistant to Executive Vice President 
G. A. Ensminger; Mr. Karlsrud, general pro- 
duction manager, succeeding the late Fran- 
cis Albers; Messrs. Low and McEllhiney, 
production managers, respectively, for cere- 
als and pet foods and for feeds: Mr. Vick- 
ery, successor to Mr. Karlsrud; and Mr. 
Hannahs, west coast feed division sales man- 
ager. 


Williams, Former Gump 


Board Chairman, Dies 


The former board chairman of B. F. 
Gump Co., Chicago, William M. Williams, 
died recently at Santa Barbara, Calif. He 
was 86. A native of Columbus, Ohio. Mr. 
Williams joined Gump in 1907 and was 
elected president in 1921. 

He was elected chairman of the board in 
1946, retaining the position until 1959. 
With the firm, he was active in the develop- 
ment of a number of new processing ma- 
chines. Mr. Williams was co-founder and 
first president of the Cereal Machinery as- 
sociation. 


Honor Two Veterans of 
Milwaukee’s Exchange 


Two veterans of the Milwaukee Grain 
exchange were honored by their friends at 
a dinner in Milwaukee at the Cape Cod Inn 
recently. They are Robert Lamb, Ladish 
Malting Co., and Al Bennett, Stratton Grain 
Co. 

Both men were presented with gifts from 
their friends. Al Hurley, Pabst Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee, made the formal presentation 
and lauded both recipients for their long- 
time faithful service with their firms. 

Roy Leistikow of Stratton represented his 
firm and told how Mr. Bennett had served 
the firm over a long period and cited his 
many accomplishments. Norman Witt, Mohr- 
Holstein Commission Co., offered congratu- 
lations as a representative of the Milwaukee 
exchange. 

Norbert Waldoch, local manager for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, was toastmaster 
for the occasion. 


Corn Products’ Dividend 
Hiked; Eye Stock Split 

Directors’ approval of an increase in the 
quarterly dividend and their recommenda- 
tion of a two-for-one stock split have been 
announced by Board Chairman William T. 
Brady of Corn Products Co., New York 
City. 

Payable Jan. 25, the dividend is 60 cents, 
up five cents from the previous quarterly 
amount. The increase was similar to that 
paid last June, “which projected on an an- 
nual basis represents an increase of 20 per 
cent over 1959,"* Mr. Brady said. 

Stockholders are to vote on the proposed 
stock split at their annual meeting April 25. 
They will consider approval of an increase 
in the authorized number of common shares 


to 30 million of no-par value from 15 mil- 
lion of $1 par value, it was reported. Cur- 
rently there are 10.9 million shares out- 
standing. 


Paul Nickerson a Dawe 
Salesman in Midwest 


J. Paul Nickerson has been named terri- 
tory manager for parts of Illinois and Iowa 
by Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, ac- 
cording to Fred Heinzig, north central re- 
gional sales manager. 

A Drake University graduate, Mr. Nick- 
erson has been associated with feed additive 


PAUL NICKERSON 


and veterinary pharmaceutical industries for 
a dozen years. He is a member of the 
American Society of Animal Production. 
The new territory manager came to 
Dawe'’s from Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, Iowa, where he was assigned 
to contact major feed manufacturers and 
colleges throughout the United States. 


New Eastern Branch ls 


Opened by Salsbury’s 


A new distribution branch at New Castle, 
Del., has been opened by Dr. Salsbury’s 
Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa, replacing 
a former branch building at Wilmington, 
Del., which served the East. 

The new 6,000-square-foot facility re- 
portedly will improve service to the firm's 
eastern customers because of increased size 
and its accessibility to the four-lane DuPont 
highway. 

Served by the new branch are Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Delaware, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Virginia, and parts of 
eastern New York and Pennsylvania, ac- 
cording to General Sales Manager T. W. 
Freeze. 

In charge of the new operation is Miss 
Frances Smith, who managed the former 
facility at Wilmington. Other Salsbury 
branches are at Columbus, Ohio; North 
Kansas City, Mo.; Fort Worth, Tex.; Atlan. 
ta: and San Jose, Calif. 
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Today, more than ever before, the only 
real guarantee of profitable feed mill 
or elevator operation lies in a com- 
bination of good planning and good 
machinery. 

Take for example the feed mill shown 
on this page which was prepared by 
Kelly Duplex engineers for the Bath 
County Milling Company of Owings- 


ville, Kentucky. They wanted complete: 


facilities for handling both regular and 
sweet feeds—in bags and in bulk. The 
plan we worked out gives them a vir- 
tually automatic operation requiring 
only minimum manpower. The machin- 
ery arrangement is highly compact— 
yet ample space has been left to assure 
top production efficiency and easy serv- 
icing. In addition, provision has been 
made for economical future expansion. 
Now—in the second year of operation 
—Sherman Goodpaster, Jr., owner of 
the mill, says, ‘I’m more convinced 
every day that it’s the best investment 
we could possibly have made. I’ve never 
seen a better plan for a small mill.’ 
Whatever you have in mind—a new 
feed mill or a revamping of your present 
space — it will pay you to investigate the 
profit-making possibilities of Kelly Du- 
plex equipment and our mill planning 
and layout service. There’s no obliga- 
tion—just check and mail card TODAY! 


BOOSTS PROFITS 


THE DUPLEX 


THIS CARD 
NO OBLI- 


=. I'm interested in your free mill planning 
and layout service—and in the machines 
checked at the right. Without obligation, please 
send me complete information. 
[_] Information on Free Mill Planning and Layout Service 


NAME 


FIRM 


MAIL 


GATION 


THIS 


MILL & MANUFACTURING CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


(] Vertical Feed Mixer 

Hammermill 

(_] Twin Molasses Mixer 

(] Vertical Screw Elevator 
Portable Screw Elevator 
Bucket Elevator 

(] Pit Auger 

Chain Drag 

(J Electric Truck Hoist 

Corn Crusher—Regulator 
L Corn Sheller with Blowers 
(J Regular Corn Sheller 

(] Pitless Corn Sheller 

Combined Sheller-Cleanes 
Gyrating Cleaner 

Corn Scalper 

(CO Corn Cutter and Grader 
Cob Crusher 

(] Electric Bag Cleaner 

(I Forced Air Carloader 

(_] Magnetic Separator 

(] Grain Feeder 
[| Grain Blower 


GOOD MACHINERY MAKES: 
PLAN EVEN BETTE 


_ _ | || 
3. 2. 
HIN ere is ‘of the machin 2s used 
Hi \\ this mill. : ley are K Ved 0 the 
\ wings bynumber. 
| Kelly Duplex K-20 Hammer- 
mill with direct connected 
100 HP motor—and auto-§ 
| x matic drag control 
‘Kelly Duplex Corn Sheller 
| ( Kelly Duplex 12” Pi 
Kelly Duplex All Steel Bucket 
|p | a ‘Two Kelly Duplex No. 3 Verti- 
Kelly Duplex Screw Elevator 
flexible spouting 
Ke y Duplex | t 
| 
GROW ND We iil 
wat 
i 
FY 


No.4 
VERTICAL 
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NEW MOTOR MOUNT NEW INSPECTION DOOR NEW DUST-PROOF BAGGER NEW HOPPER BOTTOM 


: and bearing housing. 
More versatile because it can be Gives you easy, instant access Designed to bring greater " 
used on either side of the mixer to mixing chamber. Provides an _— ease and bi to your Has bolted construction 
—will accommodate motors of extra inspection window. Makes sacking operation. Leaves no easier access to work 
various sizes. More practical be- practical the use of hardened telltale dust deposits on parts, Saves you time 
cause it makes belt take-up _ bolt-on agitators. Available at mixer. Helps keep your mill | money when maintenancd 
easier. extra cost. clean. required. 


It’s no secret why—over the years— liberally rated that owner after owner repa 
the Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer has been _ it will hold up to twice its stated capacity. 
such a favorite with feed mill and elevator Now, with a new motor mount, a new 
operators all over the country. spection door, a new bagger, and a new hg 

The Kelly Duplex is unconditionally guaran- per bottom and bearing housing—the Ke 
teed to mix more feed with the same power Duplex Vertical Feed Miser is 4 ways bet 
than any other machine on the market—and to _— than ever before—and, more than ever befo 


— produce a mixture so evenly and thoroughly _ is your one best mixer buy. 
8 blended that it will stand the most rigid in- For top performance, lower maintenan 
, spection. A complete batch can be loaded, greater ease of handling and BIGGER PROFI 
= & mixed and sacked in less than fifteen minutes. you owe it to yourself to fully investigate ¢ 
Mati the car d Constructed of heavy, arc welded steel—the outstanding machine before you buy any fe 


, Kelly Duplex completely eliminates feed loss, mixer. Check and mail card today for 
for complgi detail _ is practically noiseless in operation, and is details. 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 72 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


VIA AIR MAIL 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Six separate feed plants in north- 
western Illinois are operating units for 
the feed division of a fast-growing di- 
versified business concern at Prophets- 
town, In 1960, the firm grossed four 
million dollars, up 114 millions in the 
past four years. 


Rock River Lumber & Grain Co.. 
Inc., has its headquarters in a hand- 
some brick structure on the main street 
of Prophetstown, a town of 2.000 situ- 
ated 40 miles northeast of Moline. The 
firm’s six feed plants include units at 
Lyndon, Erie, Manlius, Hooppole, 
Yorktown, and Prophetstown. Each of 
these half-dozen mills is incorporated 
separately, as are lumber companies at 
Kewanee and Neponset. 

Rock River is the parent company of 
all eight subsidiaries. The Prophets 
town firm was founded in 1931 and is 
a stock company with 340 sharehold- 
ers, most of them living in and around 
the headquarters city. J. B. Mosher 
is board chairman and H. E. Bell is 
president. R. C. Mathis is corporate 
secretary and treasurer. 

In active charge of the entire opera- 
tion is Henry W. Oberle, its capable 
vice president and general manager. 
Youthful Mr. Oberle supervises a staff 
of 60 employes. 


Branch Program 
Because the business is spread out 
geographically over a county and a 
half, Mr, Oberle realizes that close 
lines of communication with his branch 
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Six Local Mills Add 
Million Yearly Gross 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Prophetstown, Ill. 


managers are vital. He meets with 
these men in a group on a regular 
monthly schedule and with each at his 
own mill at least once a week. 

Harry Johnson is the branch man- 
ager for Yorktown Lumber & Grain 
Co.: Leo Froeliger, Erie Lumber & 
Grain Co.; Emery Upton, Lyndon 
Lumber & Grain Co. and Lyndon Feed 
Mill; Lee Osborne, Hooppole Lumber 
€ Grain Co.; Cliff Presnell, Manlius 
Grain & Supply Co.; Floyd Whorley, 


HENRY W. OBERLE © 


He oversees six mills. 


FOR YOU 


Prophetstown Feed Mill; and Sam 
Gayman, Erie Feed & Supply Co. 

“We centralize all our bookkeeping 
and invoicing functions here at Proph- 
etstown headquarters,” General Man- 
ager Oberle explained. “This insures 
maximum efficiency and lightens the 
detail work for our branch managers.” 

At all the outlets, the firm offers a 
$2 per ton discount on feed paid for 
on a cash basis. About 40 per cent of 
the firm’s feed tonnage is delivered 
right to the farms. A delivery charge is 
assessed on the basis of $2 for the first 
ton and 50 cents each for additional 
tons. 


Feed Manufacturing 

Although Rock River relies on Kent 
Feeds, Inc., Muscatine, Iowa, for a 
major portion of its rations, it produc- 
es pig starter, grower, and finisher un- 
der its own Rock River brand name. 
Custom pelleting service is offered and 
the mill at Prophetstown manufactures 
pellets for all six feed outlets. 

Total elevator storage comes to 185,- 
000 bushels. In addition, Rock River 
Lumber & Grain has 750,000 bushels 
of storage for government grain in 
flat structures. Some government grain 
is stored on the premises of each of 
the six plants. 

Prophetstown Feed Mill accounts 
for the most feed business dollar-wise 
for Rock River. This plant is located 
half a mile from corporate headquar- 
ters and is a highly-efficient opera- 
tion. Near the headquarters location is 


| 


RIVER. | 
GRAIN CO: 


Rock River’s big feed warehouse. Here 
are stored the requirements for each of 
the six mills, which pick up their needs 
at Prophetstown. 

Mr. Oberle noted that Rock River 
has worked with Kent for more than 
a decade and now stocks that firm’s 
line exclusively at all its outlets. His 
company, the general manager said, 
has experienced excellent cooperation 
from the Iowa feed manufacturer. 
Rock River is engaged in contract- 
feeding of steers to a limited extent, in 
conjunction with Kent. 


Rock: River owns and operates a 
fleet of 35 trucks, including one semi- 
trailer for bulk feed and five bulk 
bodies. At present, about one-third of 
the firm’s feed tonnage is moved in 
bulk. 

The company hauls all bulk feeds 
and ingredients from Muscatine in its 
own vehicles, Sacked feeds are shipped 
from the Kent plant to Prophetstown 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
railroad. 


Highly Diversified 

Rock River Lumber & Grain Co. is 
engaged in feed production, building 
supplies, lumber, ready-mix concrete, 
subdividing, and home-planning. Grain 
activities accounted for about half the 
firm’s 1960 gross sales, with feed vol- 
ume running at about $800,000. ° 

In its building supply department, 
Rock River maintains an inventory in 
excess of $150,000. Its ready-mix con- 
creté plants are situated at Prophets- 
town and at Erie. 
The corporation. subdivides. residen- 
tial tracts and contracts for home con- 
struction, providing all the building 
supplies. Rock River has its own archi- 
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IMPRESSIVE ‘headquarters of a 
four-million-dollar northwestern Illinois 
grain and feed concern is this brick 
structure at Prophetstown. At top right 
is an exterior view of the firm's feed mill 
in the same community, one of six 

which Rock River operates. Interior 
views of the modern mill at Prophetstown 
show a view in the headhouse of the 
‘plant, the two-ton Blue Streak mixer 
located atop a Winslow scale, and 
Manager Floyd Whorley completing a 
scale ticket. Schematics of this 


mill appear on pages 25 and 27. 


tect and its own construction engineer. 
The latter, Norman Swanson, has 
been directly responsible for planning 
and supervising the construction of the 
firm’s new branch plants. Mr. Swan- 
son also is charged with overseeing 
maintenance at all company units. 


Sales Program 

“We are highly sales-eminded,” Mr. 
Oberle stressed. “We have an outside 
salesman. on a full-time basis at each 
of our six plants. Reselling feeders, we 
realize, is a vital necessity to hold busi- 
ness. 

“In addition, we reach customers 
and prospects by direct mail regularly. 
On our direct-mail promotion list are 
1,500 names and addresses, In all, we 
have 3,600 open accounts,” he con- 
tinued. 

Feeder meetings, often planned with 
Kent cooperation and support, are 
scheduled regularly around the sales 
territory, which extends out a radius 
of 50 -miles from Prophetstown. 

Beef tonnage holds a lead in total 
sales, making up about 40 per cent of 
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That’s all. 4 grams. And broiler profits can 
increase $6.55 per 1000 birds to $22.58 per 
1000 birds. That’s what Baciferm zinc baci- 
tracin antibiotic supplements do for you. 

The proof? We have just completed calcula- 
tions on the results of six recent tests con- 
ducted in different parts of the country 


NUMBER OF 
BIRDS 


CSC TEST #23 

COLLEGE TEST #58 

COLLEGE TEST #60 

FEED MANUFACTURER'S TEST #78 
COLLEGE TEST #82 

COLLEGE TEST #83 


involving over 14,000 birds! The summary 
below highlights the pertinent facts and fig- 
ures. See for yourself why Baciferm makes 
such good business sense (and dollars) in 
your broiler feeds. These results confirm the 
data from scores of tests run during the past 
several years. 


EXTRA PROFIT PER THOUSAND BIRDS OVER 
CONTROL (4 GRAMS ZINC BACITRACIN PER TON) 
$15.34 
$13.95 
$ 9.50 
_$ 655 
$21.85 
$22.58 


BASIS: market price of broilers 16¢ per Ib.: feed cost 442¢ per Ib.; zinc bacitracin 7¢ per gram. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 


that’s the amount of 

zine bacitracin (Baciferm) 
per ton of feed that 
increases broiler profits 

$6 to $22 per 1000 birds. 


Doesn't it look like Baciferm is the buy for 
you? Baciferm’s the buy for more and more 
feed manufacturers for both low and high 
level use. It’s the economical antibiotic sup- 
plement for poultry and swine feeds. It con- 
tains the selectively-active antibiotic zinc 
bacitracin made exclusively by CSC under 
Patent No. 2,809,892. Baciferm’s selective 
action kills dangerous bacteria fast but lets 
beneficial bacteria go right on producing vita- 
mins and other valuable growth factors. 
College tests show that Baciferm gives full 
value in stimulating growth and reducing 
mortality. And — zinc bacitracin has the anti- 
biotic stability manufacturers require. 

One other thing: for stress and disease Baci- 
ferm can be added to each ton of your feed 
at $2 to $4 less than the cost of the tetra- 
cyclines. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW V YORK 16, W.¥. cSc) 


IN MEXICO: © S.A., Mi 


7, O.F. 
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IN NUTRITIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Glenn Ely 


From early days of vitamin and trace mineral discoveries, 
Ultra-Life has consistently led the field in developing the most 
profitable feeding products for poultry and livestock. Constant 
nutritional investigations have kept Ultra-Life a leader in the 
field of feed fortification. 


t 


iin This blue-ribbon nutritional service, plus a powerful adver- 
Windsor tising program which includes YOUR BRAND NAME folders, 
direct-mail pieces, posters, feeding and management books, 
etc., is the reason why more and more feed manufacturers 
are switching to the Ultra-Life Program. 


Dr. S. Tsang 


The recent development of Balanced Digestibility is a good 
example of this leadership. Balanced Digestibility is an entire- 
ly New Dimension in the field of ruminant nutrition. You are 
invited to learn more about this modern concept in ruminant 
nutrition by using the reply coupon. We will be most’ happy 
to bring you full facts and details about Balanced Digestibility 
and the Ultra-Life Program. 


James Homewood . 


Ultra-Life Laboratories was represent- 
ed by more nutritionists at the 1960 
Cornell Nutritional Conference than 


ULTRA-LIFE Laboratories, Inc. 
East St. Louis, Illinois 
any other firm. 


Dear Sirs: 


Without obligation, send us full details about “Bal- 
anced Digestibility” and the Ultra-Life Program. 


Lh LABORATORIES, INC. 


Main Office and Plant, East St. Louis, Illinois 


One of the Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin and Trace-Mineral Products 


4 
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volume. Hog rations move in a 30 per 
cent volume, followed by poultry at 
about 20 per cent and dairy at 10 per 
cent. 

As feeders have shown interest in 
using feed in bulk, Rock River has ar- 
ranged for delivery of steel bins. These 
are paid for by the farmer being 
charged the sacked price for feed de- 


livered in bulk until the bins have 
been paid for. 

Every employe in the entire Rock 
River organization is eligible to par- 
ticipate in the firm’s sales incentive 
program. Rewards are paid quarterly 
to employes who achieve their goals. 

An excellent team spirit is apparent 
at Prophetstown headquarters, at the 


Prophetstown Mill 


Mighly Efficient 


Efficiency is the byword at each of 
the six feed-production units of Rock 
River Lumber & Grain Co., Inc. Mod- 
ern, compact operations make possible 
both formula feed manufacture and 
custom work at practical cost levels. 


The feed mill at Prophetstown, across 
the community from corporate head- 
quarters, is the newest. 


The four newest Rock River plants 
were engineered with the assistance of 
Prater Pulverizer Co. of Chicago and 


mill there, and at the branch plants 
elsewhere in western Illinois. Henry 
Oberle and his aides have made it clear 
to employes that company gains are 
their personal gains as well. This fast- 
growing Illinois feed and allied prod- 
ucts concern has a clearly-charted 
course and is pursuing it efficiently in 


high gear. 


its northern Illinois sales engineer, 
Roland Nelson, In general charge of 
the projects was Norman Swanson, 
Rock River's chief of engineering. 
The salesroom at the Prophetstown 
mill is modern, fluorescent-lighted, and 
attractively-paneled. Sideline merchan- 
dise is displayed attractively and there 
are clean, modern restrooms. 
Complete detailed schematics com- 
plement this description, They were 
provided by Prater. The Prophetstown 
mill features two truck drive-throughs, 


PELLET 
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BEFORE YOU 
POST 
ANOTHER FEED 
PHOSPHATE 
ORDER .... 


check the 
margin of 


difference 


— the equivalent of Compared to beta tricalcium phosphate 


— the reference standard — Dynafos 
20 UNITS OF P* has an average biological value of 108. 2 18.5% DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
This increase in usable phosphorus is OR 
directly related to the greater water- § —j.54 LBs. OF 13% BONE MEAL 
for the price soluble phosphate content of Dynafos. oR 
As a result you can add the equivalent 2.04 LBS. OF 14% IMPORTED 
of 18.5 of 20 units of available phosphorus to ROCK PHOSPHATE 
your feeds at the current cost of chem- OR 
ically guaranteed 18.5% products by 7.40 LBS. OF 9% 
using Dynafos. When you post your _ COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE 


TO EQUAL THE BIOLOGICALLY AVAILABLE 
next feed phosphate order — make sure 


it’s IMC Dynafos — today’s best qual- OF DYNAFOS. —— 
ity, best bargain phosphate. 
*As compared to beta tricalcium 


phosphate reference standard 
FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION PRODUCTS FOR GROWTH* 


F1-5-01 ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, YORKTOWN 6-3000 *TRADEMARK 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.} * SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * GETKIN-MOYER, INC., Norristown (Pa.) 
* A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) * EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta * E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: 
BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE MINERALS, INC., Effinghom (iIl.) © JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati * R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
Nashville * CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) * The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) * B. A. LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 
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one for unloading farm grains and the 
other for the loading-out of trucks. 

Here is the machinery in use at 
Prophetstown Feed Mill: 

140-horsepower Blue Streak 

hammer mill 
Three-ton Blue Streak mixer 
Two-ton Blue Streak mixer mounted 
on Winslow scale 

California pellet mill 

California pellet cooler 

Howes molasses blender 

Nebraska boiler 

Huss & Schlieper distributor 

Huss & Schlieper legs 

Blue Streak weigh buggy 

Blue Streak truck hoist 

Roskamp.huller 

Roskamp roller mill 

Huss & Schlieper manlift 

Zip corn sheller 

The 4,000-gallon molasses tank at 
Prophetstown is located in the base- 
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ment of the plant. It is wrapped with 
blanket-type insulation tied with twine. 
The basement area is laid out so that 
ingredients can be received by hopper- 
bottom car in bulk whenever the firm 
desires to do so. A section of the con- 
crete wall fronting on the rail siding 
has been cut away to make this future 
modification possible. 


Ex-Newsman Caskey New 


Poultry Board Staffer 


Robert E. Caskey, a former newspaper 
editor, has been named news & information 
officer for the Poultry & Egg National 
board, Chicago. Mr. Caskey also has had 
considerable experience in the public infor- 
mation and promotional fields relating to 
the food industry. 

Mr. Caskey is a former public information 
officer for the strategic air command and a 
graduate of Michigan State University’s 
school of journalism. He suceeds Donald L. 


ROLLER 
MILL 


im 


Vogt, who has joined Leo Burnett Co., 
Chicago. 


Scholarship Program Is 
Launched by Montanans 


Paul E. Funk has been named the first 
recipient of a newly-established $100 schol- 
arship sponsored by the Montana Feed Man- 
ufacturers & Dealers association. His name 
will be inscribed on a plaque from the asso- 
ciation and displayed at his school, Montana 
State College, where he is a senior. 

The plaque will be presented formally to 
the winner Feb. 5 at the association’s annu- 
al meeting in Bozeman. To become an an- 
nual award, the scholarship is given on the 
basis of scholastic a‘tainment and potential 
of the recipient in his chosen field of work. 


Durand (Wis.) Cooperative has purchased 
a new Blue Streak mixer. : 
Dorchester (Wis.) Cooperative Produce as- 
sociation recently began operating its new 
feed store. 
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PURE CRUSHED 
TRIPLE SCREENED 


OYSTER SHELL 


LOS Sie A ONS 


FOR POULTRY 
OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is a profit maker 


every month in every year. There’s never a 
slack season. 


That’s because poultrymen everywhere depend 
on PILOT BRAND to help them get more eggs 
with stronger shells. 


Dealers, coast-to-coast, know that it pays to 
stock and promote PILOT BRAND, the largest- 
selling eggshell material in the world. You can 
always count on PILOT BRAND for quick, easy 
sales and good, steady profits. And we help 
you with consistent, hard-selling national ad- 
vertising in leading farm and poultry publica- 
tions and on more than 70 radio stations. 


Always 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


| 


FOR POULTRY 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 
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SELLING e 


Ralph Everett Sales Clinic 


The management of sandlot athletic 
teams is not in a position to pay big 
bonuses or substantial salaries. Quali- 
fications of most of the players are 
adequate for the level of competition in 
which they are engaged. There also are 
sandlot feed salesmen, as welt as major- 
leaguers. This is Mr. Everett’s January 
theme. 


Miami is football crazy. If you have 
never visited this city of fun in the 
sun in the fall of the year you may not 
be aware of the furor an exciting foot- 
ball victory can arouse in Miami's citi- 
zens. Four and five-page spreads in the 
Miami Herald sports section on Satur- 
day morning for coverage of a Friday- 
night high school game are not un- 
common. But the high school teams 
have a big problem, even though faith- 
ful alumni and the press support the 
teams. 

The huge Orange Bowl stadium, 
where most of the high school games 


are played, seats some 70,000 people. ~ 


Quite naturally, it is difficult for a 
high school game to attract more than 
10,000 spectators, with the exception 
of one annual rivalry which may draw 
as high as 50,000 people. 

As a consequence, the spectators 
sometimes appear as a few peas rattling 
around in a large jar. Some of the high 
school coaches want to build their own 
small stadiums while other coaches 
turn thumbs down on the proposition, 
insisting that playing in the Orange 
Bowl is the dream of every young 
south Florida football player. They ar- 
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How to Become a 
Major-Leaguer 


Your Sales Work 


gue that playing in the Orange Bowl 
is good for the morale of the team, 
that playing in such a setting results 
in team morale and player excellence 
which could not be accomplished in 
sandlot surroundings. 

As once coach put it, “Once you 
start playing in sandlot surroundings, 
then pretty soon your team starts play- 
ing like sandlotters.” 


How About You 

Have you ever stopped to think 
how this applies to your business? 
Some feed salesmen are “sandlotters” 
and will remain in that classification all 
their lives. They seem to insist on lim- 
iting their careers by calling on feed- 
ers whose purchases never will justify 
the time and expense of making the 
calls. They invest their valuable time 
with customers who never will grow 
and prosper. 

To the successful feed salesman, 
time is precious — the most valuable 
item he can spend. He knows there are 
60 minutes in an hour and 24 hours in 
a day. He knows these must be produc- 
tive hours in terms of sales and he 
knows he can’t make them productive 
hours by playing in the “sandlot™ 
leagues. 

He sees on all sides of him men in 
the profession of selling who reach 
the twilight hours of their career not 
selling much more volume of business 
than they did 20 years before because 
they never learned the value of selling 
time, because they continued to play 
ir. the “sandlots.” 


Morale-Booster 

Something happens to a salesman’s 
morale when he starts selling the big 
leagues. Suddenly, a totally new pros- 
pective opens up to him. He finds the 
larger, well-financed, progressive feed- 
er offers him wide new avenues for 
multiplying his selling time and effort. 
He finds these businessmen-farmers 
are influential in selling other pros- 
pective customers. He finds these 
growing, progressive customers adding 
to his sales volume month by month. 

He finds new visions, new ways to 
create tonnage. He begins to think 
big, act big, plan big. He no longer is 
content to be the average salesman. 
He starts to sell ideas to his customers 
instead of selling bags or tons of feed. 

He finds that selling his key custom- 
ers ideas of ways of growing and prog- 
ressing automatically builds a bigger 
tonnage volume for him. 

He discovers that successful sales- 
men in the past learned how to sell 
mental concepts of labor-saving, time- 
saving, risk-reduction, greater perform- 
ance, and pride of production — rath- 
er than bags or tons of feed. 


Go Upward Now 

Yes, we always will have some 
“sandlotters,” but you don’t have to 
remain in that classification if you 
don’t want to. It makes no difference 
whether you work for a company with 
nationwide distribution or a company 
with regional or sectional distribution 
— or a good-sized retailer. You have 
the opportunity to have more of the 
good things life has to offer by making 
a decision right now to think big, act 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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A Superior Dry Vitamin A Feed Supplement 


PROVEN STABILITY: Dawe’s FIXTAY retains a high degree of potency over 
extended periods under normal and elevated temperature and humidity conditions. 
Even in high mineral mixtures, containing as much as 40% trace minerals, Dawe’s 
FIXTAY maintained this remarkable stability: 


MIXTURE No. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 


Percent of Vitamin A 
remaining after 3 months 98.6 97.8 95.4 98.6 95.6 95.4 


COMPLETE AVAILABILITY: Biological tests prove Dawe’s FIXTAY is 
fully available to the animal for early absorption in the digestive tract. 


UNIFORM DISPERSION: Dawe’s FIXTAY is of a particle size and shape 
which readily disperses and remains uniformly distributed. 


Dawe’s FIXTAY is available in all practical potencies. Write for samples and 
quotations on the potency of your choice. 


Plants and warehouses strategically located 


throughout the United States to serve 
World's Oldest and you without delay. 
Largest Specialists in Vitamin DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
roducts for Feeds 4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 
FOREIGN OFFICES: 
BELGIUM — ; ITALY — MEXICO — VENEZUEI.A — 
13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp Via G. Negri 4, Milan Apartado Postal 30209, Mexico 7, D. F. Apartado 3050, Caracas 
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A comparison of white grease and 
corn oil when fed to baby pigs is re- 
ported by Wisconsin workers. 


Title: Stabilized White Grease and 
Corn Oil in the Diet of Baby Pigs. 
Authors: J. M. Asplund, R. H. Grum- 
mer, and P. H. Phillips (University of 
Wisconsin). 

Publication: Animal Science, Vol. 19 
(August, 1960) pp. 709-14. 

Digest: This study was made to ob- 
serve the effects of added fat in the 
rations of young pigs, in growth, body 


fat characteristics, and apparent diges- . 


tibility of fat and protein. 

The dry matter in sow’s milk con- 
tains from 30 to 40 per cent fat. This 
provides a high-energy food for pigs 
before weaning. After weaning, pigs 
usually are on a lower energy ration. 
In these experiments rations contain- 
ing no added fat, 11 per cent and 16 
per cent grease, and 16 per cent corn 
oil were studied, starting with 18- 
pound cross-bred pigs. 

For the digestibility trials 10 per 
cent and 20 per cent of stabilized white 
grease was used as well as the control 
ration containing no added fat. 

“Pigs fed grease showed no advan- 
tage in weight gain, feed efficiency, or 
energy conversion over controls. Pigs 
fed corn oil gained more slowly and 
less efficiently than the controls and 
their body fat had a higher saponifi- 
cation number and iodine number. 
Higher blood fat, fat content of the 
shoulder, and lower specific gravity 
of carcass were observed in all groups 
of fat-fed pigs. 

“In digestion trials the inclusion of 

10 per cent and 20 per cent grease in 
the rations of eight-week-old pigs in- 
creased the apparent digestibility of 
ether extract and protein.” 
Comment: The Dumb Dutchman 
looked over the report of this work 
and sees no need for large fat addi- 
tions to pig feeds — and no advantage 
for corn oil over grease. Since both fat 
and protein digestibility were increased 
by adding 10 per cent grease (adding 
20 per cent didn’t change the results) 
there might be a valid reason for add- 
ing fat, and the growth and feed effi- 
ciency results with grease show a sig- 
nificant difference when grease is used. 
Digestibility trials using corn oil were 
not made, but growth and feed effi- 
ciency data showed no advantage over 
the control ration, thereby indicating 
a possible lack of effect of corn oil on 
digestibility. 

The boys who are engaged in pro- 
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Nutrition 
Digest 


Edited by C. W. SIEVERT 
Nationally-Known Feed Consultant 


Unusually valuable digests of cur- 
rent nutritional research in terms 
every feed man can understand and 
use. Opinions expressed are those 
of the reviewer and are not nec- 
essarily shared by The Feed Bag. 


moting the idea of superiority of plant 
fat over animal fat will not get much 


fuel for their fires from this work. 
* * * 


Here is some interesting information 
on density and energy values of broil- 
er feeds developed by Connecticut 
poultry nutritionists. 


Title: The Value of Corn vs. Fat and 
W heat Bran in a Practical Broiler Ra- 
tion Compared to Their Predicted En- 
ergy Values. 

Authors: L. M. Potter, L. D. Matter- 
son, and E. P. Singsen (University o 
Connecticut). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 39 
(September, 1960) pp. 1178-82. 
Digest: These workers compared two 
practical broiler diets, one containing 
a large portion of its energy from corn 
and the other containing the same 
quantity of energy but derived in part 
from wheat bran and fat. This second 
ration contained more fiber and was 
more bulky. Ten per cent bran was in 
the bulky ration. With seven per cent 
animal fat added it contained the same 
amount of energy as the corn-based 
feed. Energy calculations were based 
on both productive and metabolizable 
energy values. The fat used was a mix- 
ture of white and yellow grease. 

White Rock male chicks were fed 
the experimental rations for eight 
weeks. From the results the authors 
give us the following arises: 

“From a linear response, holding 
wheat bran constant, the addition of 
one per cent fat at the expense of corn 
resulted in an increase of 0.00515 in 
feed efficiency (gain per unit feed 
consumed) and 7.71 grams in weight 


at eight weeks of agc. The addition of 
one per cent corn at the expense of 
wheat bran resulted in an increase of 
0.00237 in feed efficiency and 5.58 
grams in weight. The feed efficiency 
of the broilers could be better predict- 
ed with the use of metabolizable ener- 
gy values of Hill and Renner (1957) 
than with the use of productive ener- 
gy values of Fraps (1946). For each 
20 to 22 additional metabolizable cal- 
ories added per pound of diet, feed 
efficiency was increased one per cent.” 


Comment: Two levels of added fat 
were used — 34 and seven per cent. 
“In the absence of wheat bran, a great- 
er weight response was obtained from 
the first increment of fat than from 
the second; however, in the presence 
of wheat bran, a greater weight re- 
sponse was attained from the second 
increment of fat than from the first.” 

These feeding trials were made in 
electrically-heated wire floor batteries. 
The ration containing 10 per cent bran 
plus seven per cent fat produced slight- 
ly better growth and feed efficiency 
than the corn ration with no fat added. 
The corn rations with 3!4 and seven 
per cent fat added performed more ef- 
ficiently than the bran containing (the 
bulkier) rations. 

* 

The Wooster (Ohio) experiment 
station offers this report on all-plant 
vs. animal and plant protein sources 
for swine. 


Title: Soybean Oil Meal as a Protein 
Source for Successive Generations of 
Swine. 

Authors: H. S. Teague and E. A. Rut- 
ledge (Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
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Station, Wooster). 

Publication: Animal Science, Vol. 19 
(August, 1960) pp. 902-9. 

Digest: Groups of swine were continu 
ously fed one of two types of rations 
through the farrowing of fourth-gener- 
ation pigs. Soybean oil meal alone fur- 
nished the added protein for one 
group, and a mixture of soybean oil 
meal and meat and bone scraps was the 
protein source in the other — half the 
protein being from the plant source 
and half from the animal source. The 
swine were fed in drylot on concrete 
floors. The experimental work cov- 
ered a time interval of three years. The 
work was started with two groups, 
each of 10 Duroc gilts. A total of 755 
pigs were farrowed during the three- 
year period. 

“Satisfactory performance was 
maintained on both ration treatments. 
Breeding performance, fetal weight at 
mid-gestation, lactation performance 
(including livability and growth of 
pigs to weaning), and growing-finish- 
ing performance did not appear to be 
affected by the type of ration fed. 

“The continuous feeding of rations 
containing both plant and animal prod- 
ucts resulted in a highly-significant in- 
crease in birth weight and greater av- 
erage vigor at birth in pigs farrowed 
by second and third-generation fe- 
males. 

“A high incidence of late prenatal 
death loss was observed in one group 
of second-generation gilts fed all-plant 
rations. Second farrowing performance 
of the same females appeared normal 
in all respects. 

“From observations during the three- 
year period there apparently was no 
decline in performance either from 
ration treatment or as a result of con- 
tinual confinement on concrete.” 
Comment: The calculated composi- 
tions of the two types of rations were 
very much the same, and actual pro- 
tein contents as analyzed were close to 
the calculated amounts. During the 
growing-finishing period the pigs were 
self-fed — a 14.3 per cent feed from 
weaning to 120 pounds and a 12.3 
per cent ration from 120 pounds to 
market weight. The gestation ration 
contained 15 per cent protein and the 
lactation ration 15.5 per cent protein. 
All rations were properly mineralized 
and fortified with vitamins. 

Looking over the data it would seem 
that both types of rations did well, but 
it looks to the Dumb Dutchman as 
though the mixed-source protein feed 
has an edge in performance. 
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SELLING 


Single Patron 
Purchases Concentrates 


For 30,000 Lambs 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Doland, S. D. 


A South Dakota concern which op- 
erates two mobile feed mills has 159 
customers for one of the units but only 
one for the other. This is hardly cata- 
strophic, because the second mobile 
plant is producing formula rations for 
a feeder who is raising 30,000 lambs! 


Four brothers operate Doland 
(S. D.) Mobile Milling Co.. headquar- 
tered in a tiny community in the 
northeastern part of the state which is 
almost equidistant from Madison and 
Huron. Manager John Felderman and 
his three brother-partners work from 
what once was a stationary feed mill at 
Doland. The other Feldermans are 
Robert, Merle, and Everett. 

Lending their support to the family 
operation are Sara (Mrs. Robert) and 
Lucille (Mrs. John) Felderman, who 
share the office responsibilities at Do- 
land. 

The firm was launched in March, 
1959. by the brother quartet, each 
member of which had a background 
in farming. The brothers purchased 
their first Daffin mobile unit at that 
time and added a second in February 
of last year. 

“Right now, we have about 160 cus- 
tomers.” John Felderman reported. 
“One of them is the big livestock 
farmer near Agar who feeds 30,000 
lambs at a time. Our other customers, 
naturally, are not that large. This par- 
ticular feeder has 209 quarters of land 
and feeds 700 head of hogs and some 
cattle in addition to his lambs.” 

Three of the four brothers — all ex- 
cept John — also are good customers 
for their own company. Each farms 
480 acres, diversified in livestock and 
crops. 

Diversificatien Noted 

There is plenty of variety in the 
livestock production area served by 
Doland Mobile Milling, The Felder- 
mans list customers with hogs, cattle, 


sheep, dairy herds, and poultry. The 


JOHN FELDERMAN 
One customer for one mobile. 


firm’s most distant customers served 
on a regular route basis are at Clark 
and Redfield, some 25 miles from Do- 
land. 

Molasses is an important profit-mak- 
er for the firm, which has storage for 
§,500 gallons in a vertical steel tank. 


Feeder Education 

“We devote a substantial amount of 
time each and every week to feeder 
education,” John Felderman stated. 
“We know that there is plenty of 
‘virgin’ business in our area which we 
can obtain if we do the proper job of 
education. In addition, we seek to con- 
vince feeders to use enough formula 
feeds; too many skimp on their pur- 
chases and thus cannot expect to re- 
ceive maximum returns from formula 
feeding.” 

The Feldermans feel that once a 
feeder gives balanced rations an honest 
test — and keeps accurate records on 
it — that he will sell himself on their 
continued use. 

Premiums play a role in building 
business, too. This past autumn, for 
example, Doland Milling offered a 
five-piece place setting of unbreakable 
dishes for $2.95 with each one-ton 
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purchase of feed. 


Business Growth 

“We started in business the spring 
after the poor harvest of 1958,” John 
Felderman. recalled. “We had both a 
challenge and a wonderful opportunity 
to push our concentrate program and 
did our best to take advantage of it.” 

Now the Feldermans’ Daffin unit 
handles upwards of 50 batches of on- 
farm feed making a day. The goal is 
100 batches a day, for the owners feel 
they.can process more than a ton of 
feed every seven minutes. Their sec- 
ond mobile unit is kept busy at the 
big lamb-feeding noted pre- 
viously. 

Doland Milling moves its concen- 
trates to the farms of its customers in 
a pair of two-ton trucks, The firm is 
one of the largest retailers for Zip 
Feed Mills of Sioux Falls and receives 
its concentrates from the manufacturer 
at least once a week and frequently as 
often as three times weekly. 

The big-scale lamb feeder’s concen- 
trates are delivered in bulk directly 
from the Zip plant to the farm. How- 
ever, all billing is through Doland and 
all concentrates are processed by the 
Feldermans. 

Molasses volume at Doland averages 
more than 4,000 gallons each month. 
One customer alone used 26,000 
pounds in a single four-day period. 

Doland Milling operates its mobile 
units six days a week. An operator and 
one helper staffs each of the mobiles. 
The firm sells concentrates to virtually 
100 per cent of the farmers for whom 
it grinds and mixes. 

“This, too, is an educational proc- 
ess,” John Felderman stated. “We will 
agree to use someone else’s concen- 
trate if the feeder insists we do so 
when we first work for him. But we 
soon educate him to the importance of 
our Zip line.” 

Accurate record-keeping is stressed 
heavily by John Felderman and his 
brothers. They reason that once a feed- 
er has convinced himself of the dollars- 
and-cents importance of their feeding 
programs, he will do a large part of 
the resale business himself. 


Outside Selling & Advertising 

John Felderman does most of the 
outside work himself. Right now, he 
is stepping up his work with farm 
youth, reasoning that they offer trem- 
endous business potential for the fu- 
ture. 

Doland Mobile Milling uses the col- 
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THIS WALL POSTER EXPLAINS 
FELDERMAN ON-FARM SERVICE 


umns of the Doland Times-Record to 
carry its printed advertising message 
to customers and prospects. From its 
headquarters, the former P. A. Ald- 
rich elevator, the company offers a 
cleaning service to wheat producers 
with its stationary cleaner. The build- 
ing which houses Doland Mobile Mill- 
ing dates back 87 years. 


After 18 months of operation, the 
four Felderman brothers were grossing 
just under $20,000 a month with their 
on-farm feed processing operation. 
With vigorous outside sales efforts and 
a practical feeder-education program, 
they look to important new gains dur- 
ing the 1961 business year. In this pur- 
suit of new business, they hope to add 
dozens of new customers to their list 
of approximately 160. Perhaps none of 
the new feeders will have 30,000 lambs 
— but the brothers don’t rule out the 
possibility! 


Argentina Plans Removal 


Of Tax on Meat Exports 


Removal of a 10 per cent retention tax 
on meat exports is being contemplated by 
the government of Argentina, according to 
the Department of Agriculture. The move 
would stimulate such exports, it was re- 
ported. 

Expected to be removed first, USDA 
said, is the tax on variety meats — which 
compete with U. S. exports in western 
Europe — and later that on carcass meats. 
Because elimination of the retentions will in. 
crease domestic prices, final action has not 
been taken. 


Lake Placid (Fla.) Tropical Farms has 
purchased a Strong-Scott molasses regu- 
lator. 


—Ralph Everett 


(Continued trom page 29) 


bigger, and plan bigger. You have the 
opportunity to be head and shoulders 
above the crowd if you will only make 
up your mind to be that kind of 
person. 


A final word is in order for the feed 
salesman who is truly interested in 
progressing up the ladder of selling 
success. It is quite well expressed in 
the motto of the California Prune Juice 
Drinkers’ association: “Don’t just sit 
there, brother; do something!” 


CSC Acquires Control of 


Italian Drug Concerns 


Acquisition of 80 per cent ownership 
in two Italian pharmaceutical firms in Rome 
has been announced by Commercial Solvents 
Corp., New York City. In addition, the 
corporation has formed an international sub- 
sidiary to handle its expanding foreign op- 
erations. 

The two firms, affiliated in the manufac- 
ture and distribution of packaged and ethical 
pharamaceuticals throughout Italy, are Hoff- 
mann Lampis and Fiart. Former Owner Dr. 
Ovidio Lampis will continue as managing 
director. CSC International, Ltd., will han- 
dle the corporation's foreign operations. 


Beacon Milling Elevates 
Specialists Mix, Snyder 

Dr. Lew S. Mix has been elected vice 
president and Dr. John M. Snyder named 
director of research for Beacon Milling Co., 
Cayuga, N. Y., a division of Spencer Kell- 
ogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo. Dr. Mix former- 
ly was director of dairy and livestock re- 
search. 

D;. Snyder, who assumed a newly-created 
position, will continue as head of the poul- 
try research department. Succeeding Dr. 
Mix in the dairy-livestock post is Dr. Gilbert 
H. Porter. Dr. Mix is an alumnus ofCor- 
nell University and the University of Illi- 
nois and Dr. Snyder of the University of 
ilinois. 


Waco (Neb.) Farmers Co-Op has pur- 
chased a Blue Streak grinder and mixer. 


Eagle Products Co., Eagle Grove, Iowa, 
has installed a Strong-Scott ribbon blender, 


Westby (Wis.) Feed & Seed Co. has in- 
stalled a new Blue Streak mixer. 


UNION NAMES MOULTON 
Marion O. Moulton has been named sales 
manager of domes*ic sales for Union Spe- 
cial Machine Co., Chicago, succeeding Trav- 
is S. Whitsel, who has retired. Mr. Moulton 
joined the firm in 1933. Named assistant 
sales manager was Larry M. Brown. 
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R. J. Lang (right), the half-millionth visitor to tour the Purina Research Farm since 1929, received 
a registered Holstein heifer from R. E. Rowland, president of Ralston Purina Company. 


500,000TH VISITOR 
PURINA RESEARCH FARM 


says: “The greatest contribution this farm makes 
is ideas and improved products that help farmers” 


“It is almost impossible to imagine the 
impact this farm has made on American 
agriculture,” says R. J. Lang, Wheelers- 
burg, Ohio, farmer, who was the 500,000th 
guest to be registered for a Purina Research 
Farm tour. “I feel certain that every one of 
the half-million visitors got useful infor- 
mation to help him get better results and 
increase his income. That’s only part of the 
story. Farmers are neighborly about sharing 
information, so the number of folks indirectly 
helped by these tours certainly must run 
into the millions. 


“Things we see here are practical farming 
... 80 practical that any progressive farmer 
can adopt them. I’m using Purina Research 
TF'arm ideas on my place and I find that 
they pay.” 


EARL A. SINDECUSE, Director of Public 
Relations, is Purina’s official host to Re- 
search Farm visitors. In this capacity, he 
personally has greeted nearly all of the half- 
million farmers, bankers, agricultural leaders, 


PURINA... 


educators and young 
people who have vis- 
ited the Farm. 


Mr. Sindecuse, a grad- 

uate of Michigan 

State University and a 

former Vocational Ag- 

riculture Instructor, 

joined Purina as a poultry specialist in 1927. 


In his public relations assignment, Mr. 
Sindecuse has organized the Purina Research 
Farm tours to include good fellowship, enter- 
tainment and, most of all, practical lessons in 
efficient production of milk, meat and eggs. 


* * 


Thousands of Purina Dealers, who have 
come to the Purina Research Farm with 
more than a half-million farm folks, say 
that the Farm at Gray Summit, Mo., is one 
of the most effective tools in Purina’s 
extensive program of sales builders. 


YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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“You tote the 
money... 
the 
soods!” 


“And we'll both do a perfect job... 


thanks to the Chase Standards Laboratory!” Chase buys many of its bagmaking ASS 
on the open market...and has “the pick of the crop!” Materials must measure up to stringent 
tests. Result: whatever your product—and whatever the economics of packaging it—there’s a 
Chase bag of maximum strength to do the job with unusual economy. Attractiveness is part of 
every Chase package, too—thanks to unique printing skills, experience and facilities. Call the 


~ Chase Man in your area—or write us for full ; = 
shoimntien about your. packaging requirements. HASE BAG COMPAN Y¥ 
355 Lexington Avenue — New York 17, N. Y. 
be ; 32 plants and sales offices coast to coast 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE + PLASTIC - CONSUMER-SIZE AND LAMINATED BAGS 
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It Can Help Free Cash 


MANAGEMENT e 


Leasing feed mill machinery and 
even storage structures is gaining in 
popularity among feed manufacturers 
of all sizes. In this exclusive article, the 
president of a major leasing firm ex- 
plains how leasing fits into the feed 
industry economy. His is one of sev- 
eral concerns now arranging the leas- 
ing of equipment to feed manufac- 
turers. 


Equipment leasing is developing in- 
to an important new way for feed man- 
ufacturers to acquire new machinery 
and equipment. Production equipment 
on lease to American industry at the 
end of 1959 reached a total volume of 
307 million dollars. Of this, approxi- 
mately 42 million was on lease to 
firms in the feed industry. While exact 
figures are not available at this writ- 
ing, 1960 volume promises to double 
this amount. 

This boom in equipment leasing is 
not the result of a short-lived fad. 
Through leasing, a company is sup- 
plied with additional capital in the 
form of machinery and equipment, 
while its own cash is left free to work 
in the business. More working capital, 
newest equipment, plus certain tax- 
timing advantages add up to additional 
growth plus additional profits. The 
growing realization that equipment 
leasing offers such benefits goes far 
to explain the boom in this field. 

While leasing was originally a big- 
business idea brought in during World 
War II, it soon spread to medium- 
sized and smaller businesses, In addi- 
tion to larger profits, smaller compa- 
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Leasing Equipment 
May Advantageous 
Many Feed Firms 


By ROBERT SHERIDAN 
Nationwide Leasing Co. 


nies find that leasing is a sort of 
“equalizer” which tends to help small- 
er firms compete with larger ones. 
Through leasing, smaller businessmen 
discovered that they, too, could avail 
themselves of the latest cost-saving 
equipment without depleting their 
working capital. 


Why Lease It? 

Businessmen lease equipment for 
one of several reasons: 

1) Long-term financing is obtained 
without impairing a company’s short- 
term credit position. Usually, leasing 
offers longer terms than are available 
through other sources of funds. Since 
only the lease payments for the current 
year are shown on the balance sheet 
(with the remainder footnoted), cur- 
rent ratios are affected only slightly. 
Thus companies have found that they 
can use short-term borrowing for cur- 
rent needs, while using long-term leas- 
ing to acquire the use of equipment. 

2) The cost of equipment is paid 
out of earnings made during its use. 

3) Leasing charges are legitimately 
deductible as operating expenses. This 
permits companies to write off the 
cost of equipment more realistically 
and to replace equipment when busi- 
ness economics demand it. 

4) Long-term financing is obtained 
through leasing without diluting the 
equity of owners or stockholders, or 
interference with management. 


ROBERT SHERIDAN 


5) Companies can obtain through 
leasing the precise amount of financ- 
ing needed (in the form of equip- 
ment). Thus a large company needing, 
for example, $521,658 worth of equip- 
ment would find it preferable to lease 
equipment rather than resorting to the 
bond market or an issue of stock in that 
odd amount. The example of the city 
of Boston may prove valuable to busi- 
nessmen. The city recently announced 
that it had saved 23 per cent of its in- 
terest costs by financing precise sums 
as they were needed, rather than larg- 
er round sums. 

6) Leasing protects a firm against 
possible early obsolescence of equip- 
ment. If technical advances make it 
necessary to scrap the machinery in 
seven years, for example, the company 
will have already deducted the full 
cost of the machinery. 

The questions most businessmen ask 
about leasing are mainly these: 1) 
Does it actually work? 2) How does it 
compare in cost with other methods of 
acquiring equipment? 


Case in Point 

The answers to these questions are 
well illustrated by the situation of a 
midwestern feed manufacturer, which 
recently leased from us several pieces 
of equipment totaling approximately 
$60,000 in cost. Included were pro- 
duction equipment, office machines, 
materials-handling equipment, and oth- 
er equipment. 

The firm was in a position to obtain 
this $60,000 in equipment in any way 
it chose: it could purchase for cash, it 
could obtain an installment bank loan 


(Continued on page 45) 
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FARM STORES 


BUY STERLING 
BRINE. BUTTONS 
for your: 


== 


10% Pheno. = 


NEED TRAFFIC 


(Like any other store) 


and STERLING SALT products build traffic! 


Sterling Halite Ice Melting Crystals 
—in demand all winter long. Every 
storm brings a rush of customers for 
Halite Melting Crystals to remove dan- 
gerous, slippery ice from steps, drive- 
ways, loading docks, etc. Halite Melting 
Crystals are colorfully packaged in 10- 
lb. bags for hand sprinkling, 25-Ib. 
bags with a convenient carrying handle, 
or 100-lb. bags for the large-user. Dis- 
play this profit-maker, establish your 
store as the place to get Halite in an 
emergency! 


INTERNATIONAILS<S 


Clarks Summit, 


(Sell the winter line) 


Sterling Water Softener Salt—A Sale- 
a-month. Here's a steady money-maker 
that brings people to your store regu- 
larly. It creates the opportunity for you 
to sell these people other products. 
City and country home, farm, indus- 
trial and institutional business is avail- 
able to you. And Sterling is the really 
complete line of water softener salt for 
all units. Promote Sterling Water Sof- 
tener Salt. 50- and 100-Ib. bags of 
Sterling Rock Salt or the all-purpose 
Sterling Brine Buttons are real profit- 
makers. 


TERLING 


Sterling Blusalt and Sterling Granu- 
lated Salt for grist mixes and free 
choice feeding—in bags or blocks—are 
steady profit-makers all year ‘round. 
Blusalt contains salt plus iron, man- 
ganese, sulfate sulfur, iodine, copper, 
cobalt, zinc—all essential for more 
meat and milk production. And if 
you're mixing feed, there’s a Sterling 
trace mineral mixing salt specifically 
designed to meet your needs. For 
farm flocks of sheep, offer Sterling 
Green’salt —trace mineral salt plus 
10% pheno. 


SALT COMPANY 


Pennsylvania 


Service & Research are the extras in STERLING FARM & FEED SALT 
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Washington Millwheel 


ERNEST W. ALWIN, Editor 


Mr. Alwin calls the shots as he sees them, irrespective of 
their political overtones. His Washington magazine column 
appears exclusively in Editorial Service Co. publications. 


VOL. XVIi NO. 1 


Washington, D.C. 


JANUARY, 1961 
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Freeman’s Road Will 


Be Rough as Benson's 


The National Association of 
Wheat Growers is hopeful that 
congress this year will approve 
the program that it, the Grange, 
the Farmers Union, and several 
other farm organizations backed 
in 1960. It has some reason to 
be optimistic, since President 
Kennedy outlined a similar pro- 
posal during his election cam- 
paign. 

But whether congress will go 
for the idea is highly uncertain. 
Members from corn-producing 
areas don't like it. They suspect 
it would put wheat in sharp com- 
petition with corn as a livestock 
feed, and it will take a lot to 
convince them that it wouldn't. 
The wheat growers’ plan, which 
involves marketing certificates, 
was evolved from the domestic 
parity program advocated a few 
years ago. The domestic parity 
idea, in turn, was an outgrowth 
of the so-called two-price plan 
for wheat. 

It's not out of the question 
that the senate will return to 
wheat legislation similar to that 
which it passed last year. The 
1960 bill provided for higher 
price supports, a cut in wheat 
acreage, with the acreage cut 
offset by payments in kind from 
government stocks. The house 
voted down the senate bill, but 
there may be efforts to try 
again with a modified version 
of the 1960 measure. 

The senate, for example, 
might have recommended more 
liberal price supports last year 
if it had felt such a bill would 
not have been vetoed. Or, the 


payment-in-kind provision might 
have been made more attrac- 
tive. 


Congress will be dealing with 
a different President this year, 
of course. 

Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man, a northern liberal, will be 
dealing with a flock of south- 
ern Democrats on the house and 
senate agriculture committees. 
The heavy southern representa- 
tion on the two committees 
could cause him trouble. 

Southern Democrats generally 
tend to be conservative in out- 
look, through that isn't true in 


every case and there are many 
exceptions when it comes to 
farm policy. Some of the most 
liberal farm proposals in recent 
years have come from south- 
erners. 


Nevertheless, there has been 
strong southern opposition over 
the years to certain proposals, 
such as direct payments to farm- 
ers which has been advocated 
by Mr. Freeman. 


Six of the I! Democrats on 
the senate agriculture commit- 
tee are from the South, includ- 
ing the committee chairman, 
Sen. Allen Ellender of Louisiana. 
Twelve of the 22 Democrats on 
the house committee last year 
were southerners, including the 
chairman, and the situation will 
be about the same this year. 


Freeman’s Challenge 
On Price Supports 


Secretary of Agriculture Freeman 
must make some important price sup- 
port decisions soon, and whatever he 
does will be revealing. It could pro- 
vide an indication of things to come. 


Mr. Freeman has to set a price sup- 
port level for the 1961 cotton crop and 
also fix the support level for dairy 
products for the 196! marketing year. 
His chances of escaping criticism, re- 
gardless of what he does, are not good. 


The support level for 1961 cotton 
has to be set between 70 and 90 per 
cent of parity, and former Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson undoubtedly 
would have placed it at, or close to, 
the minimum. The supply of cotton is 
expected to be down, however, which 
might justify setting the level a few 
percentage points above 70 per cent. 
But it is within Mr. Freeman's authori- 
ty to boost the level even more. 

Dairy price supports can range be- 
tween 75 and 90 per cent of parity, 
and a year-ago Mr. Benson set the 


- level at 77 per cent. Congress kicked 


(The “inside page” of Washington Millwheel this month is page 42.) 


it up to about 81 per cent later in the 
year. The question is whether Secre- 
tary Freeman will go higher than 81 
per cent for the coming marketing 
year. 


See Boosts in Exports 
Of U.S. Feed Grains 


The Department of Agriculture ex- 
pects a “marked increase" during the 
coming decade in the demand of for- 
eign free nations for feed grains. There 
also should be a net increase in world 
wheat imports, largely because of the 
demand from underdeveloped coun- 
tries, it figures. 

The projections are based on the be- 
lief that agricultural production will 
continue to outstrip population growth 
in the next decade, but that produc- 
tion gains will be more than offset by 
increases in per-capita consumption in 
many countries. 

Western Europe is expected to re- 
duce its wheat imports. Increased im- 
ports by underdeveloped countries, 
however, should more than make up for 
that decrease, according to the USDA. 
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New survey 


Free booklet 
gives scientific figures 


Bulk, burlap-bags-to-bulk or 50 lb. and 100 lb. 
burlap bags? How can you tell which holds the 


biggest profit-margin...for you...which builds 
strongest customer-relations? 


Up to now, no one has had comparison 
figures from comparable mills in the same geo- 
graphic area. 


But now...the information you need to make 
profits in your area is all in this free booklet! 


Capital investment...installation cost... 


amortization...depreciation...maintenance and 
repairs! 


FREE facts and figures, with charts and 
tabulations which enable you to compare your 
business with others. 


Booklet mailed immediately on request to... 
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Package for Profit 
with... 


WERTHAN 
BETTER 
BUILT 
BAGS 


You'll Like 
Our Fast Service 


MULTIWALLS 
WERTHCO PRINTS 
BURLAP BAGS 


COTTON BAGS 
AND 
SEWING THREAD 


Ask Us 


WERTHAN 
BAG 
CORPORATION 


8th Avenue & Howard Street 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Midwest Sales Office 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Phone HArrison 7-4960 


Washington Millwheel 


(The “front page” of this issue appears as page 39.) 


What We Saw in Far East 


Washington Editor Alwin re- 
cently returned from an extend- 
ed visit to the Far East. Here 
are some of his notes from that 
journey: 

The Japanese people are being urged 
by their government to eat more wheat. 
The objective is to raise nutritional 
standards. In schools and elsewhere, 
there are posters showing a big man 
and a little man. The idea being put 
across is that the big man eats wheat, 
the little man rice. Kitchen buses are 
sent around the country to demonstrate 
the uses of wheat flour. Japan con- 
sumed little wheat prior to World War 
Il, but large quantities were shipped 
in by the United States during the oc- 
cupation. It's estimated that consump- 
tion topped four million tons last year. 

Japanese officials predict that con- 
sumption will increase at a rate of 
five to 10 per cent a year for at least 
several years. Japan cannot produce 
enough wheat for its present needs, let 
alone enough to keep pace with such 
an increase. Thus, Japan represents a 
growing market. But the Japanese are 
sharp traders and shop for bargains. 
They'll buy from Australia or Canada 
rather than the United States if the 
price is right. 

Ranchers in Australia still drive cat- 
tle up to 1,500 miles to market, but 
the long, arduous cattle drives will 
soon be a thing of the past. "Road 
trains,” convoys of trucks, are taking 
over. 

Australian beef is grass-fed. It looks 
different and tastes different than corn- 
fed American beef. 

Australia wants the United States as 
an outlet for manufacturing beef. In 
1959, when American producers were 
holding cows off the market, Australia 
shipped a record 100,000 tons of man- 
ucturing beef to this country. Ranchers 
rounded up every old critter they 
could lay their hands on. Australian 
officials say they don't expect to ship 
more than about 65,000 tons a year to 
the U. S. for the next several years. 

They claim they don't consider the 
U. S. an outlet for their good-quality 
beef, partly because it differs some- 
what in taste. But the main reason, 
they explain, is that their good beef is 
needed to meet the demand at home 
and in the United Kingdom. 

New Zealand, now in an advanced 
stage of welfare statism, has no un- 
employment. Its problem is overem- 
ployment, a situation that leads to 


some strange economic conditions. 
Some factories can't produce as much 
as they have a market for simply be- 
cause they lack labor. Employers pay 
bonuses to skilled employes they want 
to keep. Some of New Zealand's sci- 
entists and professional people have 
migrated to countries where they feel 
there is more opportunity. 

Despite its labor shortage, New 
Zealand has restrictive immigration 
policies. 


Bills Which Kennedy 
Backers Will Expect 


At the end of the present session of 
congress, President Kennedy is sure to 
be judged in terms of what happened 
to legislation that bore his priority . 
stamp. Currently on the priority list 
are federal aid to education, minimum 
wage, medical care for the aged, aid 
to depressed areas, and housing legis- 
lation. Those are the big ones. They 
also are the tough ones. The big fight 
on some could come in 1962. 

Mr. Kennedy wants to boost the min- 
imum wage from $1 to $1.25 an hour 
and to expand coverage to several 
million workers in the retail and serv- 
ice trades. His chances of getting the 
$1.25 minimum could well hinge on his 
willingness to compromise on coverage. 

Congress is considered almost cer- 
tain to pass a bill providing aid to de- 
pressed areas. The question is the price 
tag. Some Democrats want a 400-mil- 
lion-dollar program, which is about 
what the senate approved a couple of 
years ago. But they're shooting high 
and probably will have to settle for 
less. 

_Some kind of housing legislation is 
in the cards, but how far-reaching it 
will be is uncertain. The senate passed 
a housing bill last year, but the house 
sat on it. 

President Kennedy wants to tie a 
medical care for the aged program on- 
to the Social Security system, a pro- 
posal that rubs a good many Demo- 
crats the wrong way. The fight over 
this one promises to be touch and go, 
and it may a long, drawn-out one. 

Congressional liberals talk in terms 
of a four-year, four-billion-plus federal 
aid to education bill, providing money 
for both school construction and teach- 
ers’ salaries. They really don't expect 
to get that much. A key issue here is 
whether any federal funds should be 
used to pay teachers’ salaries. 
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the appointment of 
BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS 


as exclusive distributor for NORTH AMERICA 


Not to be confused with domestic Kelp products. 
Its formula and resultant feeding effects are entirely different. 
Its lower cost makes it very economical. 


A Micro-Mineral Feed Ingredient for 


POULTRY-TURKEY-BEEF-DAIRY 
SHEEP & SWINE FEEDS 


3 University and commercial laboratory tests consistently show a higher 
growth when “Algit,’’ Norwegian Kelp is used. 

A recent poultry control feeding test on chicks showed 5% growth 
increase in eight weeks, consuming 2'2% less feed. 

; All other dietary factors were optimum. 


Imported only by 
: NORWEGIAN EXPORT-IMPORT CO., LTD. 
Write or Wire for Technical data and Prices 


QUALITY 
controlled by 
NORWEGIAN GOVERNM. 
AGRIC. CONTROL 


130 Central Ave., Holland, Michigan 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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installa CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILL 


—also CPM Vertical and Horizontal coolers, 
crumblers, and other auxiliary equipment 


CPM “CENTURY” M. P. MIXER- 


CPM MODEL “58"’ PELLET MILL 

The California economy unit that 
delivers 1 or more tons per hour, 
all size pellets and cubes. Often 
used where steam not available. 


CPM “MASTER” PELLET MILL A compact, complete and efficient 
The quality engineered pellet mill packaged pelleting plant you can 
ideally suited for small capacity ° install yourself. Produces quality, 
plants. A real profit builder long - thoroughly cooled and screened 
proved in service everywhere. + pellets or crumbles. 


. 


Eliminates the need for separate 
molasses mixer. All CPM models 
can be ordered equipped with this 
molasses mixer at extra cost. 


CPM “CENTURY PELLET MILLS 

CPM “HI-MOLASSES” PELLET MILL Available in two models—the 75 HP 
Produces a stronger, firmer, higher > and the 100 HP, each with its own 
quality pellet from high-molasses : die and roller matched to motor 
feeds than has ever been possible; size. The standard wherever pellets 
before. Full information on request. are produced in huge volume. 


CPM “HYFLO" PELLET MILL 


Designed for greatest efficiency in 
producing large cattle cubes with 
slow die speeds, as well as small 
poultry pellets at high speeds. 


From helpful engineering assistance to post-installation 
servicing and parts, you can count on CALIFORNIA. 


Call your CPM representative: he’s a pelleting specialist 

\ CALIFORNIA to table you in the 

efficie pro ution to your particular needs. 
PELLET MILLS 


Handles enormous volume for its 
size in continuous, highly econom- 
ical operation. Usually equipped 
with 50 HP direct coupled motor. 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 


7 1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Sales & Service Representatives also in: Aberdeen . Albany . Atlanta . Columbus . Davenport . Denver . Fort Worth . Los Angeles . Mexico City . Minneapolis . Nashville 
Oklahoma City -Omaha. Richmond . Seattle. St. Lovis.Toronto.Winnipeg. Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England and Sydney, Australia 
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— Leasing Equipment 
(Continued from page 37) 


to finance the equipment purchase, it 
could buy through conditional sales 
contract, or it could lease the equip- 
ment. Why it chose leasing is the point 
of this story. 

On a comparison of the real costs 
involved, leasing offered this firm the 
greatest profit potential. This may not 
be true for all feed companies, but it is 
certainly true for many. 


Leasing vs. Cash Purchase 

Our client is a soundly-run firm with 
sufficient liquid capital on hand to 
take $60,000 out of its working funds 
to buy this amount of equipment out- 
right. The company also is a profitable 
one, with its sales volume expanding 
yearly. Its rate of profit on working 
capital before taxes is 32 per cent. This 


is slightly above the industry average 
of 31 per cent. For this reason, the 
company was interested in keeping its 
working capital intact in order to earn 
the greatest potential profit. However, 
the company was willing to consider 
alternative methods of acquiring equip- 
ment. Actually, whichever method 
yielded. the company the greatest net 
profit would be most desirable. 
Terms for purchase were cash, net 
30 days; depreciation method used by 
the firm is sum-of-the-digits. The lease 
plan covered a 10-year period, which 
is the average of the estimated useful 
life of the different pieces of equip- 
ment. It was broken into a three-year 
original lease term and seven one-year 
renewals. In the three-year original 
lease term, the company paid the origi- 
nal price of the equipment ($60,000) 
plus a small leasing charge. The seven 
one-year renewals were at the rate of 


The Barnyard Gate 
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“l_ know it sounds ridiculous, but Emma said to say we were just passing by.” 


BY TONY BASSO 


five per cent of the original purchase 
price of the equipment, or $3,000 a . 
year. 

The company’s accountant then un- 
dertook an analysis to determine 
whether the greater total cash outlay 
under the lease plan (over the 10-year 
period) was offset by the profits 
earned on the working capital left free 
to work in the business. 

(An objective study, including vol- 
uminous tables, covering this and oth- 
er aspects of equipment leasing, has 
been published by the Foundation for 
Management Research. It is entitled 
“Pros and Cons of Leasing.” Single 
copies are available to executives by 
writing to the Foundation at 121 W. 
Adams st., Chicago 3.) 

Starting point of the analysis was 
the larger cash flow generated by the 
working capital retained in the busi- 
ness because of leasing. In the first 
year this amounted (in round num- 
bers) to about $42,000. This cash ex- 
cess recurred in smaller amounts in 
succceding years and in the later years 
of the lease was replaced with a cash 
deficit. 

Projecting these figures over the 10- 
year period, the company calculated 
the net profits it would earn by put- 
ting to work the additional working 
capital made available to it through 
leasing. The company also calculated 
the cumulative net profits earned on 
the cash excess and the after-tax re- 
tained net profits (which were added 
to the cash excess). Basis for the cal- 
culation was the company’s average 
net profit on working capital, using 
the average of the previous five years. 
As mentioned above this was 32 per 
cent before taxes, or about 16 per cent 
after taxes. 


Savings Computed 

The outcome was that by leasing 
the equipment, instead of purchasing 
it for cash, the company would find it- 
self about $30,000 ahead (in round 
numbers) in cumulative net profits 
after taxes at the end of the 10-year 
period of the lease. This is 50 per cent 
of the original price of the equipment. 

There is nothing mysterious in this, 
even though at first glance it seems 
fantastic that, after paying for equip- 
ment for 10 years, the company could 
wind up with cash greater than the 
cost of the equipment. Nor is this the 
result of mathematical sleight-of-hand. 
It reflects a simple fact: when a feed 
company (or any company) takes $60,- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Buy 


This advice to buyers, of course, simply means, “Don’t buy unseen 
{or untried) merchandise.” It originated in the marketplace in early 
England, where shrewd sellers would put a sick pig in a sack (or poke), 
hoping that some unwary buyer would purchase it sight unseen. This 
strategem often worked, for buyers hesitated to risk opening the sack 
and losing the pig in the crowded market. A few sellers even went so far 
as to substitute a cat for a pig—and you can imagine how the buyer 
felt when he got home and took a look at his “pig in-a poke”, only to 
find that he was “letting the cat out of the bag!” 


When you buy a “poke” of Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa, you always 
know exactly what you’re getting because we give you a guaranteed 
certificate of analysis. Back of this guarantee stand the reputation for 
quality and all the facilities that have made Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa 
the first choice of discriminating feed buyers since the inception of the 
industry. 

ARCHER - DANIELS - MIDLAND CO. 


ALFALFA DIVISION 
BOX 356 e KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FOR FEEDS 
with 

A 

FUTURE 
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Data 


Events of importance to alfalfa de- 
hydrators and their customers in the 
year just past are reviewed by the 
Dehy Datar this month. He also looks 
to the challenge of 1961 and concludes 
with an invitation to the feed industry 
to attend the American Dehydrators 
association convention in New Orleans 
next month. 


As we write this, the year 1960 has 
but a day to go. Whatever success we 
have had during the year we will cher- 
ish in memory. The mistakes made we 
would like to forget, except to profit 
by them in plotting the future course. 

The American Dehydrators associa- 
tion achieved in 1960 the highest mem- 
bership in history and the dehydrating 
industry produced the highest tonnage 
ever. The first achievement is one of 
which we are truly proud. It was 
brought about through the efforts of 
two excellent membership chairmen, 
Ralph Beermann, now Congressman 
Beermann, in 1959 and Jerry Fielder in 
1960. We in the home office like to 
think, though, that good ground-work 
has been laid over the years gone by 
so that these two men and the many 
good helpers who worked with them, 
had a commodity to sell that was worth 
the price to a greater extent than ever 
before. 


Record Tonnage 

The second achievement, the pro- 
duction by the industry of a record 
tonnage in the seven months which 
have elapsed, represents a fair average 
annual growth of 3.9 per cent over the 
previous year and about 10 per cent 
over the average of the five preceding 
years. 

The first achievement, that of rec- 
ord membership, has enabled the asso- 
ciation to make another notable step 
forward. It gave ADA sufficient funds 
to produce a convincing 16-millimeter 
sound-color movie, “The 12-Month 
Summer,” delineating the origin and 
historical movement of the alfalfa 
plant from ancient Arabia to its trem- 
endous acreage in the United States 
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PASTURE IN THE BAG 


Nssociation 


By JOSEPH CHRISMAN ———= 


CONGRESSMAN BEERMANN 


today of 28.6 million acres. 

This film likewise depicts the im- 
provements made in more recent years 
through research in varieties to achieve 
greater yield and improved disease and 


COMMITTEEMAN FIELDER 


insect resistance, better weed and in- 
sect control through more effective 
pesticides, and more information on 
the effective use of the proper fer- 
tilizers. 


Many Improvements 
Over the past several years, great 
improvements have been made in the 
harvesting, processing, and storage of 
dehydrated alfalfa. These improve- 
ments, too, are pictured in the movie. 


Perryton (Tex.) Equity Exchange has pur- 
chased a new Strong-Scott molasses reg- 
ulator. 


Of considerable interest is the ap- 
pearance in the film of prominent 
feeders and feed formulators attesting 
the nutritional values found in dehy 
and also nutritional research results 
presented in graphic form. 

Not a new step forward but a con- 
tinuation of the march started back in 
1949, is the association-sponsored re- 
search being carried on through grants- 
in-aid to workers at various experi- 
ment stations and other laboratories. 
Approximately a quarter of a million 
dollars has been expended by asso- 
ciation members in this period of time 
for this program. In the past seven 
years, 29.5 per cent of the total asso- 
ciation income has been spent for re- 
search. Of the total so expended 80 
per cent went directly for grants. 

The industry itself continues to im- 
prove its operating procedures through 
increased inert-gas storage facilities, 
further conversion to pelleting and re- 
grinding operations, and greater use of 
bulk handling throughout processing 
and shipment. No doubt costs were 
reduced in many plants during this 
season but the opportunities for gross 
reductions in costs have diminished as 
all of these improvements have come 
about. 

What about the mistakes we talked 
about at the beginning? Why don’t we 
just keep quiet on that subject and 
just remember them to the benefit of 
our direction in 1961? 


The Convention 

The next big event for the dehy- 
drating industry is the annual conven- 
tion of the association in New Orleans 
Feb. 8-10. The program this year is a 
sort of variety show. Excellent speak- 
ers have been procured to cover such 
subjects as the agricultural outlook, 
pesticide problems in field crops, costs 
in the production of dehydrated alfal- 
fa, coumestrol — the principal estro- 
genic substance in legumes, the effects 
of radioactive fallout, dehydrated al- 
falfa in animal nutrition, and finally a 
top-notch speaker on good merchan- 
dising. 

The board of directors of the asso- 
ciation will meet in advance of the 
convention proper on Feb. 7 and the 
Alfalfa Research council will devote a 
full day on the eighth to consideratien 
of projects and future trends in the 
alfalfa research program. 

The Dehy Datar wishes for every- . 
one good health and happiness 
throughout the year 1961 and for the 
years ahead. 
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— Leasing Equipment 


(Continued from page 45) 


000 (or any sum) out of its working 
capital and freezes it in equipment, the 
company gives up exactly the amount 
of profit the frozen capital would earn 
if used in the business. In the feed in- 
dustry, where working capital earns 
profits at a favorable rate, this can 
come to a hefty sum over a 10-year 
period. 

All this is a simple, practical demon- 
stration of a long-known principle of 
cconomics: profits are earned by the 
use of assets, not the ownership of 
them. 


Leasing vs. Installment Purchase 

Cash purchase is not as common 
among medium and smaller companies 
as among larger ones. More usual is 
purchase on conditional sales contract. 
This avenue was also open to our cli- 
ent. Terms available were fairly typi- 
cal: 25 per cent down payment with 
three years to pay the balance, with 
financing rate of six per cent per year 
on the original balance of $45,000. 

The same kind of financial projec- 
tion was made as in considering cash 
purchase vs. leasing. Conclusion: if the 
equipment were leased at the end of 
the 10-year period, the company would 
be approximately $19,000 ahead in 
greater cumulative net profits than if 
it bought the equipment on conditional 
sales contract. This $19,000 represents 
31 per cent of the original price of 
the equipment. 

To repeat, the “magic” lies in the 
way leasing permits working capital to 
stay in the business and earn profits. 


Leasing vs. Bank Financing 

So far we have found that our cli- 
ent, after deducting all costs, could re- 
alize greater profits through leasing 
new equipment than through either 
cash purchase or installment purchase 
of the same equipment. The final al- 
ternative available is purchase through 
a bank loan. 


Banks are essential to all businesses, 
but in making equipment loans, banks 
almost never lend 100 per cent of the 
value of the equipment. At best, a 
bank will lend only 75 per cent of the 
value of the equipment — assuming 
that the equipment is a common vari- 
ety of salable machinery. Banks do not 
like to lend money on special equip- 
ment which has only a limited resale 
market, whereas [our firm] will lease 
any type of tailor-made equipment. 
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Also, banks cast a jaundiced eye on 
applications for long-term (more than 
one year) loans to acquire equipment. 
Only a small portion of a firm’s bor- 
rowing from its banks can consist of 
long-term equipment loans. Finally, 
businessmen who believe that the rate 
on a 36-month chattel mortgage on 
equipment is the same rate as a 90-day 
note have not been active in the mon- 
ey market. 

This aside, our client was in a posi- 
tion to obtain bank financing for his 
equipment purchase covering 75 per 
cent of the value of the equipment; 25 
per cent had to come out of his work- 


ing capital. Finance rate was five per. 


cent of the original balance for three 
years. Using same calculations made 
above, the company found that at the 
end of 10 years it would be about $17,- 
500 ahead in greater cumulative net 
profits after taxes, if it leased the 
equipment instead of buying through 
bank financing. This was 28 per cent 
of the original cost of the equipment. 


Dollars & Cents 
In summary, our client found that 
by leasing his $60,000 worth of equip- 
ment he would be about $30,000 ahead 
in net profits as against outright cash 
purchase; about $19,000 ahead in net 
profits over installment purchase; and 


HOW LEASING WORKS 

A company wishing to lease equipment 
contacts a leasing firm and submits an ap- 
plication describing itself, its financial posi- 
tion, and naming the equipment it wishes to 
obtain. The company selects the supplier 
it wishes and arranges whatever price it can 
negotiate. 

If the company qualifies, the process of 
delivering the equipment starts the day the 
papers are signed. Lease payments start when 
the equipment has been delivered. 

Leasing is long-term. Normally it ranges 
from three to 10 years, depending on the 
company and the size of the lease. Most 
leases fall between three and five years. 
Payments can be either equal monthly pay- 
ments or tailored to any preference of the 
user and adjusted to any accounting system. 
Renewal options are available for one or 
more years. 

The cost is the original price of the equip- 
ment, plus a small leasing charge. The entire 
cost is paid in the original leasing term. Re- 
newal options are standard and are available 
at very low cost. 

All types of equipment can be leased un- 
der a single master lease and covered by a 
single monthly lease payment. 

Purchase options are available but not rec- 
ommended. The reason is that purchase op- 
tions can be interpreted by the Internal Rev- 
enue department as converting a leasing 
agreement into a conditional sales contract. 
The effect of such an interpretation is to 
cost the user the benefit of deducting his 
full leasing charges as an operating expense. 


about $17,500 ahead in net profits over 
purchase through bank financing. 

In addition to this single benefit of 
lower net cost through leasing, this 
company obtained other benefits, 
which are inherent in any leasing 
transaction: 

1) The company’s short-term credit 
position was not impaired by leasing. 
Only the lease payments for the cur- 
rent year are shown on the balance 
sheet as a liability, with the remainder 
footnoted. This is the proper account- 
ing procedure. 

2) The cost of the equipment will 
actually be paid out of earnings made 
during its use. 

3) The leasing charges are legiti- 
mately deductible as operating ex- 
penses. 

However, it should be said at this 
point that equipment leasing is not all 
“beer and skittles.” It is not the sov- 
ereign balm or the cure-all remedy for 
ailments of business. There is one ma- 
jor factor cited as the main disadvan- 
tage of leasing: at the end of the lease 
term a company does not own the 
equipment. 

This is a fact. Whether it is a dis- 
advantage, however, depends on actual 
cases. We have just seen one case 
where not owning was an advantage. 
This is because the company earned 
more profits through not owning than 
by owning its equipment. In all cases, 
where not owning will yield greater 
profits than owning, leasing is an ad- 
vantage. 

Not owning the equipment at the 
end of the lease term is a disadvan- 
tage only under one possibility: if the 
used equipment at the end of the lease 
is worth more than the additional prof- 
its earned as a result of leasing. This 
is a simple test and one which can gen- 
erally be calculated without too much 
difficulty. Normally, because of the 
rate of obsolescence this is not the 
case. 

Thus, to take the example we have 
just analyzed, is it likely at the end of 
10 years the equipment would be 
worth 50, 31, or 28 per cent of the 
original cost? Hardly. The experience 
of most companies in all industries 
bears this out. 


Where It Doesn’t Work 
.. There are three types of companies 
which will not find leasing advan- 
tageous: 
1) The company which has all the 
working capital it needs and which 
does not require any newer equipment. 
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For such a company it would be fool- 
ish to pay a leasing company for use 
of capital (in the form of equipment) 
if neither the capital nor the equipment 
is needed. 

2) Companies which earn less than 
10 per cent on working capital, before 
taxes, should not lease, Incidentally, 
this is not 10 per cent on total invest- 
ment. This is 10 per cent on working 
capital before taxes, or less than 4.8 
per cent on working capital after tax- 
es. It doesn’t pay for such a company 
to pay a leasing company for use of 
outside capital. 

3) Finally, marginal companies 
shouldn't lease. No leasing company 
will lease equipment to any company 
if the value of the equipment is greater 
than (at most) 50 per cent of the com- 
pany’s net worth. This is a rule of 
thumb, but fairly accurate. 


Within these limits, leasing has blos- 
somed all over the map, and for many 
companies leasing has provided a gold- 
en opportunity to spurt ahead in sales 
and profits. 


Harstad Named Doughboy 


Director of Purchasing 


Appointment of Theodore Harstad as 
director of purchasing for the company and 
Helmer Johnson as formula farm feeds divi- 
sion purchasing agent has been announced 
by Doughboy Industries, New Richmond, 
Wis. 

Mr. Harstad, who had been company pur- 
chasing agent since 1949, assumed a newly- 
created post. He now will direct overall buy- 
ing, which has been departmentalized. Mill- 
ing division purchasing agent is Philip 
Carson. 

Mr. Harstad, who joined Doughboy 17 
years ago, is a Marquette University phar- 


TED HARSTAD 
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macy graduate. He is a past president of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers association 
and a member of its board. 

A native of Eau Claire, Wis., the new 
purchasing director is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of purchasing agents of 
the American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion. Mr. Johnson is a veteran of 35 years’ 
service with Doughboy Industries. 


Staley Net Profit 1.2 
Million Under 1959’s 


A net profit of 4.5 million dollars was 
realized for the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
1960, by A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, 
Ill., which reported that the previous year’s 
figure was 5.7 million dollars. Net sales in 


1960 amounted to 155.7 million dollars, 
against 1959's record high of 169 raillion. 

Common stock earnings were $2.12 in 
1960, compared with $2.74 a year earlier. 
A regular quarterly dividend of 25 cents, an 
extra year-end dividend of 35 cents, and a 
two per cent stock dividend:on common 
shares were approved recently by the direc- 
torate. 


NAME ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT 

The late Franklin D. Roosevelt's son, 
Elliott, has joined the staff of Northern Bio- 
chemical Corp., Sheldon, Iowa, as a financial 
adviser. His duties will concern primarily 
the firm’s franchise division. Northern is 
marketing nationally a line of enzyme- 
based feed supplements. 


GRAIN BEL 


BETTER 
FASTER 
EASIER 


* 


— SPECIFICATIONS— 

Overall Height 58” 
Hopper Height 41%” 
Height at Front —-------- 37” 


Length of Hopper 

Positive Wheel Brake 

1000-lb. Full Capacity Beam Scale 

2—10”x2%” Molded on Rubber 
Wheels 

2—6” Swivel Casters 

Manufactured of 14-Gauge Steel 
With 12-Gauge Bottom 


Box 629 


Price, F.O.B. Salina, Kansas 
DISTRIBUTORSHIPS AVAILABLE — CONTACT YOUR JOBBER 


Elevator and Mill Equipment 
SALINA, KANSAS 


RAPID-WEIGH 
PORTABLE 
BULK SCALE 
Dumps Th 8x13" Gate 
Holds Approximately 18 Cubic Feet or 
800 Lbs. Shelled Corn 


500 Lbs. Pulverized Oats 
630 Lbs. Average Material 


Phone Taylor 74491 


This exclusive monthly feature is based directly on reports from the 
highly-qualified feed men whose names appear on these pages. However, it 
should be clearly understood that these observations do not necessarily re- 
flect the sales and purchases of the companies with whom the reporters are 
associated. These are their appraisals of business conditions in the sections 
of the country in which they operate. 


MADISON CLEMENT 
Clement Feed Mill 
Waco, Texas 


HARRY DOBBYN 
Power Feed Mills 
Abilene, Texas 


ROBERT D. EMMONS 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


EDWARD FURMAN 
Murphy Products Co. 
Burlington, Wisconsin 


THOMAS T. HAWKINS 
Thomasville Farm Supply Co. 
Thomasville, Georgia 


DON KELLER 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange 
West Springfield, Massachusetts 


CHESTER M. KESSLER 
Allied Mills, Inc. 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 


MIDWEST December tonnage reports 


ranged from about the same 

to higher as compared to De- 
cember, 1959. Retail sales in December were sim- 
ilar in dollar volume to the corresponding month a 
year earlier. Accounts receivable showed a slight 
increase across the region compared to a year pre- 
vious. December tonnage was up from November 
levels and reporters predict continued gains in the 
next calendar quarter. Farmers show more opti- 
mism than a year ago, some of them believing that 
the new administration will back better prices for 
farm products. At one midwestern market, milk 
prices were 17 cents higher than a year earlier, 
hogs were up $6, cattle up $1, and eggs up 16 cents. 


SOUTHWEST December tonnage at the man- 


ufacturer level was higher in 

1960 than a year previous. At 
retail, sales were up a healthy 12 per cent. Accom- 
panying this latter increase was a gratifying re- 
duction in accounts receivable. December tonnage 
also eclipsed November's and the prediction is for 
continued gains in the next three months. Farmers 
indicate more optimism than a year earlier and the 
southwestern cattle population is up from a year 
ago. 


KESSLER 
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VERNARD LUNDIN 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Mankato, Minnesota 


ALFRED E. OWENS 
Simpson & Co. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


CLAUDE A. QUILLIN 
California Milling Corp. 
Los Angeles, California 


ELMER S. ROTH 
Honeggers' & Co. 
Fairbury, Illinois 


MARION STEINHAUSER 
Marion County Farm Bureau 
Marion, Ohio 


DEAN K. WEBSTER JR. 
H. K. Webster Co. 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 


CLARENCE WORLEY 
Worley Mills, Inc. 


Clovis, New Mexico 


LUNDIN 


| 
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QUILLIN ROTH 


WORLEY 


PACIFIC 


Compared with December of 


NORTHEAST Reporters differed slightly, but 
in general tonnage was higher 
than a year earlier. At retail, 

dairy rations were up a little and poultry feeds 

down a little. However, the net result was a three 
to five per cent increase in retail sales over Decem- 
ber, 1959. Accounts receivable have been reduced 
across the region. A minor gain over November 
was shown in December tonnage. Some slight gains 
are forecast for the next three months. Poultrymen 
are more optimistic than a year ago, dairymen less 
so. The big jump in egg prices has added to the 
optimism of the farm population. 


CENTRAL EAST 


STEINHAUSER 


HAWKINS 


December tonnage at the man- 


1959, tonnage at the manufac- 

turer level last month held 
steady. A slight dip was noted in retail feed sales 
compared to the corresponding month a year earli- 
er. On the west coast, accounts receivable were 
steady with the final month of 1959. A slight decline 
was noted in bulk volume, but this was attributed 
to the season. Sales in the Pacific area in Decem- 
ber were lower than a month earlier, with a sea- 
sonal decline in turkey feed tonnage the responsi- 


ufacturer level showed a 

healthy increase over Decem- 
ber of 1959, with sales at retail up an estimated 10 
per cent. However, an increase in accounts re- 
ceivable accompanied the pickup at retail. Decem- 
ber business also was up from November levels and 
a prediction for a continued increase has been 
made for the next quarter. Farmers appear more 
optimistic than a year earlier, with feeding ratios 
generally more favorable. Broiler growers, how- 


ble factor. 


ever, are unhappy about chick prices. 


Honeggers’ Buys Plant 


In Pre-Fab Expansion 


Purchase of the plant of Thuro Bilt Prod- 
ucts at Fairbury, Ill., has been announced 
by Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., also of Fair- 
bury. The feed manufacturer plans to use 
the new facility, pictured here, to expand its 
prefabricated farm building operation, ac- 
cording to President E. F. Dickey. 

Constructed 10 years ago, the Thuro Bilt 
plant originally manufactured farm build- 
ings for Honeggers’. The feed company 
later acquired Green Gables at Onawa, 
Iowa, and shifted its production there. 
Thuro Bilt, meanwhile, entered the pre-fab 
home business on a full-time basis. 
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Under Honegger ownership, the new 
plant will serve dealers east of the Mississip- 
pi. Mr. Dickey explained, with the Iowa 
factory serving the firm’s dealers west of 
the river. 


Bioferm Corp. Is Merged 


Into International Min 


Acquisition of Bioferm Corp., a pioneer 
in microbiological fermentation, has been an- 
nounced by International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corp., Skokie, Ill. The president of 
IMC, Thomas M. Ware, said the acquisi- 
tion would enable his firm to expand its 
agricultural marketing in fertilizers and feed 
supplements. 


Bioferm is a major producer of vitamin 
Biz: and recently gained national attention 
through its development of a microbial in- 
secticide claimed to be as effective as poison- 
ous chemical products but harmless to hu- 
mans, other warm-blooded animals, fish, 
birds, and bees. 

The fermentation concern was owned 
jointly by George Gelman and J. M. Sudar- 
sky. Bioferm will be operated as part of 
IMC’s amino division. 


Three Field Sales Posts 
Are Filled by Wayne 


Three realignments in its field sales force 
have been announced by Allied Mills, Inc., 
Chicago. Announced by Vice President 
E. D. Griffin, they affect Iowa, Indiana, and 
Georgia. 

H. A. Lester has been shifted from Ames, 
Iowa, to manage the Chief district from 
Indianapolis. Charles S. Kritzer moves from 
Minnesota to become Corn King district 
chief in Iowa. Don E. Burson has been 
named district products manager at Gaines- 
ville, Ga., while continuing as regional cred- 
it manager. 

Mr. Lester is a 23-year veteran with 
Wayne. He had served the firm in Iowa 
for 20 years. Mr. Kritzer joined Allied in 
1949 and has been in Minnesota for the 
past six years. Mr. Burson came to Wayne 
in 1953 after service with Quaker Oate Co. 
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From a retailer to a stationary cus- 
tom miller to a mobile miller to a man- 
ufacturer of branded feeds. That’s the 
comparatively recent business history 
of a northwestern Iowa businessman, 
who now operates both stationary and 
mobile feed plants and produces brand- 


name rations. 


Brinkert Feed Co. at Hartley, Iowa, 
is situated between Spencer in the 
Hawkeye state and Sioux Falls, S. D. 
The town is proximate to both the 
South Dakota and Minnesota state 
lines. Owner Brinkert started his busi- 
ness in 1949, after having had some 
20 years’ experience in custom grind- 
ing work. Twelve years ago, he pur- 
chased a hammer mill and mixer, in- 
stalled them in a barn, and set up shop 
in the feed industry, 

Four years later, Mr. Brinkert was 
ready to make some major improve- 
ments and so installed additional mill- 
ing equipment. By 1956, he had be- 
come interested in on-farm feed proc- 
essing as a complementary service to 
his stationary mill and in September 
of that year purchased his first Daffin 
mobile. A second Daffin was added 
in January of 1958. 


Own Brand of Feed 

Mr. Brinkert manufactures his own 
Booster brand of concentrates and 
complete feeds. In his line are 21 dif- 
ferent labels or types of rations. Ac- 
tually, Brinkert Feed Co. has manu- 
factured registered feeds ever since it 
went into business in 1949, but only in 
the past few years has the line been 
made complete. 

“We have a diversified business,” 
Iowan Brinkert explained. “Besides 
feed, we handle a substantial number 
of farm supplies, side-dress corn, and 
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PRODUCTION 


Stationary. Mobiles 


Profitable Combination 
When Well Coordinated 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Hartley, Iowa 


IOWA FEED MAN BRINKERT 


Education is essential. 


are in the custom fertilizer-application 
business. 

“But feed is our primary interest, as 
is shown by both our firm name and 
our annual sales. Feed volume makes 
up 90 per cent of our dollar income.” 


Nature of Sales 
Hogs predominate on the farms of 


| 
BOOSTER FEEDS 


Brinkert feeders. Correspondingly, hog 
rations make up about 45 per cent of 
the total tonnage at Hartley. Poultry 
ranks second at some 30 per cent, fol- 
lowed by beef feeds at 15 per cent. 
Dairy and sheep rations each chip in 
five per cent of total feed tonnage. 

“Right now, we are working closely 
with 4-H boys and girls in beef pro- 
duction projects,” Mr. Brinkert stated. 
“We feel beef cattle offer sound po- 
tential to feeders here in northwestern 
Iowa and we are particularly interested 
in telling the young farmers how they 
can make more money in beef.” 

Educational posters on the value of 
formula feeding are prepared by Mr. 
Brinkert, his wife, and employes and 
call attention to special sales cam- 
paigns which are underway. Stress 
feeds for cattle were among the prod- 
ucts featured during the fall season of 
1960. 


Stationary Equipment 

Some 15 per cent of Brinkert Feed 
Co. volume is accounted for by the 
stationary mill at Hartley, the balance 
by the firm’s two mobile units. Here 
is the machinery and equipment in 
service at the town mill: 

30-horsepower hammer mill 

Kelly Duplex one-ton mixer 

Custom-made molasses blender 

Roskamp huller and roller 

Strong-Scott elevator legs 

Allied Industries weigh buggy 

All Booster feeds are stored on pal- 
lets, which are handled by a powered 
fork-lift truck. Pelleted feeds are of- 
fered by Mr. Brinkert through an 
arrangement with a nearby plant 
equipped to manufacture them. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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you can’t afford this 
every hour, use Hygromix 


If hog pens were hospitals, you’d still need Hygromix. 
Every fresh dropping presents a new worm problem... 
and even the best sanitation practices just can’t keep up 
with the steady rainfall of worm eggs. But, Hygromix 
doesn’t just keep up with the problem. ..it stays ahead of it. 


**A pig harboring five worms 


and enclosed in a 100 square 
foot pen will shed eggs 
at the rate of 100,000 per 


square foot daily.”’ 


WORM EGGS COST YOU MONEY 
—PUBLISHED IN 1958 BY THE EXTENSION 
SERVICE, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


Hygromix in the feed is the only worm control method 
known today that continuously kills three kinds of costly 
worms (not just one), and stops their reproduction every 
hour of every day. You get to the heart of the prob- 
lem with Hygromix! Ask your feed man about it soon. 


HyYGROMIX’ 


Makers of Stiibosol® (diethylstilbestrol premix) * Streptomycin Sulfate 
Vitamin B12 * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY « A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY = INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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By PAUL B. NEES 
Reported From Fresno, Calif. 


Last spring, a major California feed 
manufacturer made an important 
change in its production and market- 
ing programs: it abandoned manufac- 
ture and sale of a full line of formula 
feeds to concentrate on poultry and 
turkey rations. There were sound rea- 
sons for its decision and the firm made 
the complete changeover on May 1, 
1960. 


Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., has a 
highly -modernized and intensely-spe- 
cialized feed milling operation at Fres- 


no, Calif. 


In 1955, the company acquired the 
mill and operations of J. B. Hill Co., 
Inc., long a leading feed miller in 
Fresno, Since then, the milling plant 
has been enlarged and improved, and 


¢ SELLING e 


Californians Foeus on 


Poultry, Turkeys 


New Sales Program 


many changes made in the operation. 
One of the most important of these 
changes was that made on May 1 last 
year. At that time, the production of 
formula feeds for all types of livestock 
other than turkeys and poultry was 
discontinued. Now, the mill’s full ca- 
pacity is devoted to the production of 
formula feeds for turkeys and poultry. 
Vice president of Balfour, Guthrie 
and head of the feeds division is J. B. 
Williams. Other key men at the Fres- 
no mill are Nutritionist Frederick E. 
Pfaff, who received his basic training 
at Rutgers University; David Saun- 
ders, production supervisor; and Mill 
Superintendent Ivan Murchison, who 
has 26 years of service in this one mill. 
When the change was made in May, 
providing for exclusive production of 
turkey and poultry feeds, an entirely 
new supervisory system was set up 
for the control of field operations. 


HEADQUARTERS for _ 
the California feed 
production at Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co., Ltd., 

is its modern mill at 
Fresno. Part of the 
extensive ingredient 
storage facilities are 
pictured here, with the 
plant which produces 
Hilco brand poultry 
and turkey rations at 
the right. No other 
types of feed are 


manufactured. 


Six Field Sections 

Under this new setup, Dale Kelley 
is field operations manager. Under 
him are six field sections, each of 
which has a supervisor in charge. The 
sections, and their supervisors, are as 
follows: 

Fryers — Phil Croft 

Pullet replacements— Marshall Ellis 

Chicken breeders — Bob Peterson 

Layers — Todd White 

Turkey breeders—Charles McGaha 

Turkey meat production — 

Bob Thomas 

The entire field force works out of 
Fresno, where its members are in con- 
stant touch with headquarters officials, 
supervisors, and each other. Conse- 
quently, any problems that arise get 
quick solutions. 

“Our policy of eliminating other 
types of feed, and concentrating on 
those for turkeys and poultry is work- 
ing out well,” Mr. Pfaff said. “Break- 
ing the field operation down into sec- 
tions not only makes it certain that 
every phase will receive full attention, 
but it pinpoints responsibility and au- 
thority. 

“At the mill, we devote all of our 
attention to making our Balfour turkey 
and poultry feeds the best on the mar- 
ket. At the same time, our specialized 
field force is qualified not only to sec- 
ure wide distribution of these feeds, 
but to help growers get maximum re- 
sults in the feeding and care of their 
flocks.” 

The territory covered by the field 
force extends over a radius of approxi- 
mately 100 miles from Fresno. 


Direct Selling 
“We sell our feeds directly to feed- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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heart the feed 


Many factors are involved in the efficient, profitable operation of a feed plant. The 
single most important element, however, is the hammermill. The speed with which 
it grinds . . . the quality and uniformity of its product . . . regulate the flow of the 
entire feed plant. Efficient use of power, low maintenance costs, and minimum down 
time all affect the overall operation. Consider seriously the choice of a hammermill 
... be sure it is right . . . for a hammermill is truly the heart of a feed mill. 


AJACS-O-MATIC 
REMOTE SCREEN 
CHANGER 


Available with 

attached or separate 
motor driven fan; 
optional crusher feeder. 


REMOTE SCREEN CHANGE HAMMERMILL 
FOR PROFITABLE CUSTOM GRINDING; 4 SIZES—50 TO 160 H. P. 


Write for Bulletins and the Name of Your Jacobson Representative 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


More than a Half Century of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 
1090 TENTH AVE.,S.£. DEPT. A MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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— Stationary, Mobiles 


(Continued from page 52) 


Mobile Operation 

The two Daffin units serve 175 cus- 
tomers at their farms. A five-ton truck 
precedes the units to deliver concen- 
trates for mixing with farm-produced 
grains. The concentrate truck usually 
makes its calls a day in advance of the 
mobiles, although in some cases it pre- 
cedes the units on the same day they 
call. 

Mr. Brinkert also uses his mobile 
units to grind the meat scraps which he 
uses in his Booster brand rations. An 
incentive plan rewards the. mobile op- 
erators when they attain their quotas 
of on-farm production. 

Brinkert Feed also will fill silos with 
its Daffin equipment. For this service, 
Feed Man Brinkert charges $12 an 
hour, in which time approximately 600 
bushels can be ensiled. 

All Brinkert formulas are based on 
recommendations of Iowa State Uni- 


versity and the University of Minne- 
sota. 


Business Growth 

Today more than 90 per cent of 
production at Brinkert Feed Co. is in 
concentrates. During the past five 
years, Mr. Brinkert’s annual volume 
has doubled. It now is at the $200,000 
mark. 

‘Our full-time outside salesman is 
a key man in our business,” the owner 
declared. “To him goes much of the 


ECONOMIC advantages 
of combining home- 


grown grains with 


10 BUSHEL GR 2 


credit for building up our volume to 
its present level. In addition, I visit 
farms frequently to seek new ac- 
counts.” 


scientifically- "Number of Bred "Sows or Gills Period Ration 
concentrates are 600 (10 halen; 


stressed by Brinkert 
Feed Co. through 
effective proof-of- 
performance" charts 
like these. Feeders 
who achieve success 
with his program are 
proud of their records 
and do not hesitate to 
let the Hartley (lowa) 
feed manufacturer 


use their data, Feed 


Man Brinkert reports. 
56 


¥ PIGS OM THIS RATION AT 36 POUNDS, FEED TO Se POUNDS 3 
pounds por pig of Pig batches 


366 POULTRY 
276 POULTRY BALANCER 
REEDER 


20 BABYP IG PRE CREEP | 
36 PIG PREMI 


EXTREMELY legible, the price board 


at Brinkert Feed Co., Hartley, lowa, 


features removable letters and numbers. 
Farmers like this system better than 

the blackboard-and-chalk technique, 
Mr. Brinkert says. In second photo, 

Leo Meachum and Eddie Hilbert 


examin2 a seasonal promotion display. 


Besides the full-time outside sales- 
man, Mr. Brinkert employs two mo- 
bile operators and two workers in his 
stationary plant. Mrs. Florence Brink- 
ert handles the company’s books. 

Brinkert Feed Co. uses direct-mail 
advertising effectively and has 200 
regular customers plus prospects on its 
list. 

Credit Policies 

Gift House trading stamps are used 
to encourage prompt payment of ac- 
counts. In addition, Mr. Brinkert as- 
sesses a seven per cent charge on ac- 
counts due past 60 days. 

(Concluded on page 68) 
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ROLLED OATS 2:80 | 
BUTTERIOLM M4 a8. 
RACE M SALT 290 gi. 4 48 GEER, FATYERER 4, 
DRN KING M 80 SWEET HEART BULK 6200. 
38 CHICK CONCENTRATE COCC 
60 BUSHEL UR cU 
GRINKERT’S FEED ON THE FARM GRINDING AND MEXING SERVUE 
etm 
‘Number of Farrowed and Gilts. Nursing Period 4% Protein Pen 
1456 (26 bushels) 1680 (90 brothels) 
S76 (18 576 (18 bushels — 
Ne. of Pign Weoned Deere ed 
Pigs ond feed pounds per pig of Brinkart’s pounds fed Cet 
leat feed 10 pounds per pig ot Brinkert’s Super Stester, Cot Tacha — 


HE FEED BAG RED BOOK 
961 EDITION 


. is underway. The Red Book, 
reference book and buyer's guide, 
is used in the daily business opera- 
tions of more than 10,000 mem- 
bers of the feed industry. Each 
year, editorial material is revised 
and brought up to date by authori- 
ties in each of the sections: feed 
ingredients, machinery & equip- 
ment, manufactured feeds, and 
specialties. 


customary editorial bonus is 
he exclusive material published in 
ach edition by the current three 
inners of the American Feed 
anufacturers Association $1,000 
ward for excellence in research. 
ach writes special material cov- 
ring his field of research. 


The Red Book sells all year for 
its advertisers to top feed and 
grain executives, nutritionists, and 
purchasing agents. Advertisers re- 
ceive free bold-face listings under 
the products they sell with cross- 
reference to the page on which 


their advertising appears. 


Early space reservations are nec- 
essary to enable us to do the best 
positioning job for you. Every ef- 
fort is made to place advertisers 
to their best advantage with edi- 
torial material. First closing is De- 
cember 15. 


(Advertisers Receive Free Bold-Face Listings 
Under the Products They Sell) 


FINAL DEADLINE — FEBRUARY 5 
Issued March, 1961 


RATES 


| Page (7 by 10) $240 
‘2 Page (7 by 4% or 3% by 10)..$120 
% Page (3% by 4%) $ 60 


Color: Red, $50 per page or fraction 
Special Colors: $65 per page or fraction 


Reserve 
Space 
Now! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


for 


1961 


THE FEED BAG RED BOOK 
1712 W. St. Paul Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Please insert our ______ page advertisement in 
the 1961 edition. 


Advertiser 


Address 


(Signature) 
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Fruen Milling Expands 
Formula Feed Division 


Expansion of the formula feed division 
of Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis, has re- 
sulted in the appointments of Lowell L. 
Smith and Don I. Frankhauser as division 
sales manager and field representative, re- 
spectively, according to President Sheldon 
Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson announced that the expan- 
sion also will mean the employment of 
additional personnel and the opening of 
new markets. “We are especially optimistic 
about the growth of our formula feed divi- 
sion,” he said. 

Mr. Smith formerly served eight years 
with Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa, as 
nutritionist, purchasing agent, sales man- 
ager, and assistant sales manager in its feed 
& fertilizer division. He earned a degree in 
poultry husbandry and animal nutrition 
from Iowa State University. 

Mr. Frankhauser, who holds a similar 
degree in animal husbandry, came to Fruen 
from Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, where he spent 20 years as a coor- 
dinator between the research and feed 
sales departments and handled turkey serv- 
ice problems. He graduated from North 
Dakota State Agricultural College. 


Archer-Daniels’ Weidt, 
English Are Elevated 


Ellis D. English and Lawrence J. Weidt, 
executives at Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, have been promoted, according 
to E. A. Olson, an executive vice president. 
Mr. English was named marketing vice 
president for the agricultural group. 

Mr. Weidt, formerly manager of the 
Commander elevator division, was appointed 
manager of the Commander Larabee flour 
division, a post just vacated by Mr. English. 
The agricultural group includes flour mill- 
ing, soybean, linseed, grain, and dehydrated 


alfalfa divisions plus formula feed operations 
in Mexico. 

Mr. English joined Commander Larabee 
Milling Co. as a flour salesman in 1931 at 
Little Rock, Ark. The company was ac- 
quired by ADM in 1934. He is an Arkan- 
sas A & M alumnus. Mr. Weidt, also a vet- 
eran in the grain and allied industries, be- 
came associated with Commander in 1925. 


Copper No Replacement 
For Zinc in Pig Diet 


Copper cannot replace zinc for protecting 
pigs against parakeratosis even though such 
a contention has been made by a university, 
according to three University of Wisconsin 
researchers, E. H. Priebe, W. G. Hoekstra, 
and Dr. R. H. Grummer. 

The scientists reported that they have 
“found no evidence that copper can substi- 
tute for all or part of the zinc in a ration 
under Wisconsin conditions.” A ration with 
large amounts of calcium but with little zinc 
content is likely to cause the disease, they 
said. 

Seven pigs on such a diet gained an av- 
erage of 0.6 pound daily in the researchers’ 
tests, it was reported. Seven more pigs were 
fed copper additives to their rations and 
gained almost the same, 0.58 pounds a day. 

“With zinc added, with or without cop- 
per, gain was very good,” the specialists 
said, adding, “so the best cure and protec- 
tion remains the addition of one-fourth 
pound of zinc oxide per ton of hog feed.” 
They assured that such a diet is safe, in- 
expensive, and positive. 


Farmers Elevator, Thornhope, Ind., has 
purchased a Blue Streak mixer. 


Fred Waldron, Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii, has 
purchased a Strong-Scott molasses regu- 
lator. 


Lenore (Idaho) Grain & Seed Growers has 
purchased a Blue Streak reduction grinder. 


For almost half a century, this 
proven milk replacer has been 
cutting calf feeding costs al- 
most in half. One pound, plus 
a gallon of whole milk. Special- 
ly milled for finer texture, re- 
inforced with Antibiotics and 


Here's A Better DEAL! 


—For You 
—For Your Customers 


CREAM CALF MEAL 


RYDE & CO. 3939 so. union Ave., Chicago 9 


essential Vitamins, it makes an 
excellent gruel-type milk re- 
placer. Rock-bottom priced to 
give you a full mark-up and 
bring customers back for more. 
Let us explain our attractive 
deal. 
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Stark New District Head 


For Commercial Solvents 


Norman Stark has been appointed man- 
ager of its animal nutrition department 
western district by Commercial Solvents 
Corp., New York City. He will supervise 
the salesmen marketing Baciferm and other 
CSC nutrition products in the western states. 


NORMAN STARK 


Mr. Stark joined Commercial Solvents 
four years ago and has since been covering 
the mid-Atlantic states and eastern Canada. 
He has been associated with the feed in- 
dustry for 10 years. 

A graduate of McGill University, where 
he earned a bachelor of science degree in 
agriculture, the new manager is a native of 
Montreal. He and his family reside at Lake- 
wood, Calif. 
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"Farmers sure are up to date, Patricia; 
this barn has open-beam ceilings." 


BY MAX GWIN 
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Voice the Industry 


LETTERS FROM 


If you have an extra copy of the arti- 
cle, “End of an Era Nears,” I would 
appreciate your sending it to H. E. 
Thompson, who is representing us in 
the Chicago area. He was associated 
with Arcady for many years and 
would like to have a copy of the article. 

L. C. Risberg, President 

Ryde & Co. 

Chicago 


We liked your article on Arcady Farms 
Milling Co. If you have 25 extra copies 
of the article, we'll make sure they 
are in the hands of some of our friends 
in the feed industry. 


Bill Earl, Sales Manager 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 
Chicago 


We would like to have 50 reprints of 
your article, “End of an Era Nears.” 
E, M. Furman, Assistant 
Sales Manager 
Murphy Products Co. 
Burlington, Wis. 


Liked your Pulse of the Industry col- 

umn on the new administration. Just 

hope the close vote will temporize. 
Albert A. Teeter Jr. 
Industrial Molasses Corp. 
Minneapolis 


Just finished reading your article on 
Arcady Farms Milling Co. It brought 
back to me many things that I remem- 
bered about the firm and its person- 
nel. I may be too conservative, but 
there are salesmen who are trying to 
get us into some of the same situations. 

Fred H. Pittelkow, President 


H. P. Schmidt Milling Co. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


I think you handled the “End of an 
Era Nears” in a wonderful manner. 
I am urging our men here to read it in 
order to get all of the background they 
can abzorb. 
John K. Westberg, 
Sales Manager 
Feed Ingredients Department 
International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. 
Skokie, Ill. 
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OUR READER 


Your feature article on the final auc- 
tion sale of assets of Arcady Farms 
Milling Co. was excellent. I have come 
to depend on The Feed Bag for this 
top-quality reporting. 

Fred Gabrielson, Owner 

Gabrielson Feeds 

Milwaukee 


Your article on Arcady Farms Milling 
Co. was most interesting and informa- 
tive, a fine piece of reporting. 
J. R. Adams, Advertising 
Manager 
Peavey Feed Mills 
Minneapolis 


Pulse of the Industry in the Novem- 
ber issue is a hard-hitting, straight- 
from-the-shoulder, excellent piece of 
writing. Congratulations! 
Dr. R. R. Spitzer, President 
Murphy Products Co. 
Burlington, Wis. 


FOR A 


CONTINUOUS FLOW 


OF THE 


WORLD'S BEST 
FEEDING 


Protein Blenders Elects 
Gorrell Board Chairman 


Charles Gorrell, former assistant to the 
president of Protein Blenders, Inc., Iowa 
City, Iowa, has been elected chairman of 
the board. He succeeds the late C. Urban 
Kelly, founder of the firm. 


Mr. Gorrell, who has engaged in exten- 
sive farming, livestock feeding, and farm 
management work for many years, has been 
a Protein Blenders director and stockholder 
since its founding in 1947. 

He joined the firm as assistant to the 
president in 1958 following a two-year asso- 
ciation as an executive for Fruehauf Trailer 
Co. While there he managed La Paloma 
farm, Orchard Lake, Mich., for Owner Roy 
Fruehauf. 


Foot-Mouth Outbreaks in 


British Isles ‘Serious’ 


Ninety-four outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease were reported in England and Scot- 
land during an eight-day period last No- 
vember, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. They were termed the most 
serious since 1951-52. 

Mos: affected in eastern England were 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Northumberland; in 
Scotland, the shires of Moray, Banff, Aber- 
deen, and Angus. To prevent further spread 
of the disease, the affected regions were des- 
ignated “controlled areas.” 


Bunker Hill (Ind.) Elevator has purchased 
a Blue Streak reduction grinder. 
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MANAGEMENT 


Gerald Burke on Business 


Once you feel you have become rea- 
sonably familiar with the workings of 
the federal income tax laws, they are 
changed — or new interpretations are 
made which require that you start your 
study all over again. Starting off the 
new year, Columnist Burke explains 
some recent decisions which will be 
useful in completing your 1960 federal 
tax return. 


A word or a phrase that appears to 
be perfectly clear to us may have an 
altogether different meaning when in- 
terpreted by the courts. 

This month we want to discuss some 
recent decisions which may prove help- 
ful to you in filing your 1960 return. 

Here’s a situation that may be fac- 
ing you: Let us assume that you have 
a bad debt reserve set up for your re- 
ceivables and each year at closing, five 
per cent of your open accounts appear 
in this category for possible losses. In 
the past, this reserve was adequate. 
This year in addition to the ordinary 
losses you have an additional substan- 
tial account that you feel certain will 
go bad. Can you set up an additional 
reserve to protect yourself? 

The reasonableness of additions to 
the reserve for bad debts was the issue 
of the case of Calavo, Inc., vs. Com- 
missioner. It was held that since it has 
not been shown (in this case) that a 
certain debt owing to Calavo, Inc., be- 
came worthless during the year in 
question, the amount of such debt may 
not be charged against the reserve and 
thereby be reflected in the computa- 


60 


Internal Revenue 
Changes Mind 
Some Deductions 


tion of the deductible addition to the 
reserve for bad debts for such year. 

Section 166 of the internal revenue 
code deals with bad debts. Under Sec- 
tion 166 (A) we find the general rule 
for treatment of bad debts. It reads: 

“1) Wholly worthless debts. There 
shall be allowed as a deduction any 
debt which becomes worthless within 
the taxable year. 

“2) Partially worthless debts—when 
satisfied that a debt is recoverable only 
in part, the secretary or his delegate 
may allow such debt, in an amount not 
in excess of the part charged off with- 
in the taxable year, as a deduction.” 

Apparently where the taxpayer in 
this case went wrong was his failure to 
understand the first sentence of Code 
Section 166 (C) Reserve for Bad 
Debts. 

It reads: “In lieu of any deduction 
under sub-section (A).” 

Let us pause here a few seconds to 
let this sink in — in lieu of means in- 
stead of, or in place of. Now let us take 
another look at Section 166 C — Re- 
serve for Bad Debts as it appears in 
the internal revenue code. 

“In lieu of any deduction under sub- 
section (A), there shall be allowed (in 
the discretion of the secretary or his 
delegate) a deduction for a reasonable 
addition to a reserve for bad debts.” 

Simply stated, a taxpayer can write 
off a bad debt under Section 166 (A) 
when it becomes worthless or he can 
set up a reserve for bad debts under 
Section 166 (C). He can do one or 
the other. He cannot do both. 


New Home Purchase 

The non-recognizable gain on the 
sale of a personal residence has a per- 
fectly natural appeal to the taxpayer 
who wants to buy or build a new 
home. 

Code Section 1034 (A) defines 
non-recognition of this type of gain. 
Two words in this definition have 
proved costly to taxpayers. This sec- 
tion states that if a taxpayer sells his 
principal residence and within a period 
of one year before the sale, or a period 
of one year after the sale, he purchases 
a new residence and uses it as his 
principal residence, gain if any shall be 
recognized only to the extent that tax- 
payer's adjusted sales price of the old 
residence exceeds taxpayer's cost of 
new residence. Under Code Section 
1034 (C) (5), the taxpayer can build 
18 months before or 18 months after 
the sale as contrasted by one year if 
he purchases a place already built. 

Purchasing or building within the 
period specified is not enough. The 
definition specifies “purchased and 
used” by the taxpayer as his principal 
residence. 

In a recent case, John F. and Ruth 
Bayley vs. Commissioner, taxpayer sold 
his old residence and constructed a new 
residence. The new residence was not 
completed within the 18-month period. 
One day before the period allowed by 
law expired, taxpayer put a few items 
of furniture in one room of the un- 
completed house but actually did not 
occupy the house until more than two 
months later. 


“Since there was no actual occupan- 
cy until after the expiration of the 
statutory 18-month period, there must 
be recognition on the sale of the old © 
residence,” the court ruled. 

The Kern case, handled in a district 
court recently, was similar. In the Kern 
case the court required a new builder 
to recognize gain to the extent of some 
$193,000 because construction of the 
new home had not been completed 
within the required period of time. 

There seems no escape from the 
proposition that this section of the law 
is to be strictly construed. 


How Court Decided 
In the Bayley case, when the com- 
missioner determined the gain was rec- 
ognizable, the taxpayer amended his 
petition asking to be allowed to report 
the gain on the installment method. 
It was a timely election and was ap- 
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We'll PROVE that 


and “NATICO 


are the finest 100% Dry Products 


on the market today! 


is the superior Molasses Distillers is the richest dry molasses product 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally available! Add it to your feed for 
sound, palatable to stock and just more profitable production and 
about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to.add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 


formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds . . . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 


pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! 


livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. © PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


for FREE 


this coupon 


Let us prove Publicker’ s superiority: A feeding 


products. Fill in coupon and attach to your’ 
_. Company letterhead. We'll send you free samples». 
“of Paco’ and/or Natico . finest 
for farm feeding! 
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Publicker Feed Products Division 
1429 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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— Balfour, Guthrie 


(Continued from page 54) 


ers, and have no dealer representa- 
tives,” Mr. Pfaff explained. “About 
90 per cent of our production is deliv- 
ered in bulk. Sacked feed, which is 
bagged in burlap, is sold principally to 
small flock owners, and as fill-ins for 
larger ones. 

“Poultry feeds account for about 60 
per cent of our production,” he said. 
The remainder is turkey feeds. 

“We feed some large flocks,” he 
continued. “Many of the birds are 
raised for us on contract, and we mar- 
ket them. We run feed tests frequent- 
ly on the farms, and keep our formu- 
las attuned to seasonal and other con- 
ditions which might affect the growth 
and health of the birds.” 

The mill operates a fleet of seven 
bulk delivery trucks. Four of them are 
10-10 double trucks that take to the 
road with a 20-ton load. 


Adding New Storage 
When tank erections are completed, 
the mill will have bulk storage facilities 
for 550 tons of finished feed. It also 
has three big warehouses for finished 


NUTRITIONIST FRED PFAFF 
Specializing in two types. 


feed and ingredients. One of these is 
150 by 80 feet, the other two are 150 
by 120 feet each. 

“This milling operation has under- 
gone vast changes in the 26 years since 
I started working here,” said Mill Su- 
perintendent Murchison. 


“Feed formulas were simple then, 
and we didn’t have concentrates to for- 


The Time 
of Your Life 


. is a comprehensive six-hour train- 
os program designed to help your 
salesman produce more for you and for 
themselves. You can conduct the pro- 
gram with materials | supply — or I'll 
conduct it for you. 

This is practical, useful material. Among 
other points, it stresses what the sales- 
man receives in support and backing 
from his employer, what the salesman 
owes his employer in return, why the 
modern salesman must be a modern 
businessman. 

Included are these extremely useful 
facts: CTC (cost of selling measured 
against results); qualifying prospects 
as to capital, character, and capacity; 
how to lay out a territory most effi- 
ciently; how to route yourself for maxi- 
mum results. 

All this — and much, much more — to 
benefit your entire sales force is sup- 
plied in kit form: films, sound, scripts, 
work sheets, case studies. Truly a re- 
markable package of sales force im- 
provement. The package (excluding 


443 N.E. 103rd Street 


DON'T PUT IT OFF —TELEPHONE, WIRE, OR WRITE ME TODAY — 


Ralph Lverett 


Plaza 1-3741 


me) complete is priced at a modest 
$195. You can order direct from this ad. 
This presentation is blunt, direct, prac- 
tical. It minces no words. It can repay 
you a hundred times its small cost. 

|} CONTINUE TO OFFER IN-PERSON 
DIRECTION OF SALES WORKSHOPS 
& MANY OTHER SERVICES. 


Miami 38, Florida 


tify them. Now we have electronically- 
controlled equipment to do what was 
mostly hand labor then. The result 
has been a speedup of production, and 
uniformly better feeds.” 

The mill itself is a compact 50 by 
80 feet in size, with four stories of 
equipment. Adjacent to it are storage 
facilities for 15,000 tons of grain. 
These consist principally of 18 big 
tanks, holding 750 tons each, and nine 
interstice tanks, whose capacity is 400 
tons each. 

The milling company property is 
some three city blocks long. A com- 
pany garage is located a short distance 
across the Southern Pacific tracks that 


HILCO brand turkey and poultry rations 
are the entire line at Balfour, Guthrie 

& Co., Ltd. At iop left is the lineup of 
bulk finished feed tanks. At upper right 
are some of the concrete units which 
store a total of 15,000 tons of grain. 
Mill Superintendent Ivan Murchison, 

a 26-year veteran, is shown at the 
master control board. Precision mixing 
is directed from panel at center right. 
Pellet mills like one at lower left 

turn out 90 per cent of the feed sold. 

A battery of pellet shakers, located on top 


floor of mill, is pictured at lower right. 


serve the mill. There the company’s 
fleet of trucks is housed and main- 
tained. 


On the right-of-way at the back of 
the plant is an unloading facility that 
speeds up the work of handling bulk 
ingredients to a remarkable extent. It 
consists of a suction shaft extending 
up to the top of the big grain storage 
tanks. A 100-horsepower motor carries 
the bulk grain or other ingredients up 
by airlift, and a car is unloaded in 
fast time. 

The mill has two feeder systems to 
keep its equipment supplied with 
grain. One is composed of three Ome- 
ga feeders; the other is four Merchan 
feeders. Each system has a 250-ton ca- 
pacity, 


Ingredient Bins 
Above the scales where formulas are 
mixed are 14 ingredient bins of 25 
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— Burke on Business 
(Continued from page 60) 


proved by the court. 

When failure to complete the job 
can prove costly, a wise man will seek 
adequate protection by wording his 
building contract carefully. 


Casualty Losses 

Casualty losses, which include losses 
resulting from the destruction of prop- 
erty in a fire, storm, automobile acci- 
dent, or shipwreck, keep the courts 
busy. The losses covered under this 
category are changing constantly. An 
interesting case favorable to the tax- 
payer allowed a $13,125 deduction. In 
this case, Donald G. Graham and 
Juanita F. Graham vs. Commissioner, 
it was ruled taxpayers incurred a de- 
ductible casualty loss occasioned by de- 
struction of rare and unusually fine 
specimens of ornamental trees, plants, 
and shrubs on their residential proper- 
ty in an unseasonable freeze. This loss 
was allowable under Section 165 of the 
internal revenue code. 

The general rule defined in Section 
165 (A) reads: “There shall be al- 
lowed as a deduction any loss sustained 
during the taxable year not compen- 
sated by insurance or otherwise.” 

While there are many sections modi- 
fying the general rule, the courts have 
made a great many decisions favorable 
to the taxpayer. Applying the standard 
test, the difference between the value 
immediately preceding and the value 
immediately following a casualty, al- 
lowable loss is determined. 

It is interesting to note in the Gra- 
ham case, that after proposing that the 
origin: lly-claimed casualty loss of $15,- 
000 actually was $4,000, the commis- 
sioner conceded the loss to be $9,500 
because his own expert witnesses so 
testified. The taxpayer, by an amended 
return, upped the claim to $17,500 and 
the tax court felt, in view of the evi- 
dence, that the proper amount of loss 
was $13,125. 

The case of Jaeger Motor Car Co. 
vs. Commissioner tried in the U. S. 
Court of Appeals brings to light many 
costly mistakes made by taxpayers and 
the steps the commissioner must take 
to win his case. 

The commissioner used the net- 
worth-increase method to prove fraud. 
Although the commissioner has the 
burden of proving fraud, the tax court 
felt justified in finding fraud from the 
commissioner's determination of the 
taxpayer's increase in net worth where 


numerous discrepancies between’ the 
taxpayer's books and the actual in- 
come received satisfied the tax court 
that the taxpayer's books were inade- 
quate. 

Evidence negating the taxpayer's as- 
sertion of accumulated cash, showing 
failure to report over-invoice payments 
and treatment of auto sales as having 
been made by the controlling stock- 
holders, relatives, all of whom pro- 
duced income not reported by the cor- 
poration, or by the stockholders was 
sufficient to justify the tax court in 
finding that both the corporation and 
the stockholder concealed income frau- 
dulently. 

Improvements on property leased 
from the controlling stockholder were 
dividends to him. Interest accrued by a 
finance company to the controlling 
stockholder’s account was construc 
tively received by him. Insurance com- 
missions assigned to a controlled cor- 
poration were income to the stockhold- 
er where the corporation under state 
law could not act as an insurance 
agent. 

In tracing back cash accumulation, 
the commissioner introduced evidence 
as far back as 1926 when Mr. Jaeger 
opened his automobile dealership. 

The notices of deficiency for 1945 
taxes were mailed to Mr. Jaeger and 
the motor company Dec. 29, 1954, and 
Jan. 18, 1955, respectively. No con- 
sents extending the period of assess- 
ment were filed for the calendar year 
1945. The taxpayer contended that 
assessment of tax deficiencies for 1945 
were barred by the statute of limita- 
tions. The tax court found that the 
three-year limitation was inapplicable 
here because a portion of the deficien- 
cy for each year, 1945 through 1948, 
was due to fraud with intent to evade 
tax. 

Where a return is false and fraudu- 
lent with intent to evade tax, assess- 
ment and collection can be made at 
any time. 

In this case, as in many others in- 
volving heavy assessments, the tax 
court finds numerous instances of 
discrepancies between the taxpayer’s 
books and accounting records and the 
actual income received. Where the 
court is satisfied books and records are 
inaccurate and inadequate for deter- 
mining the tax liability, it feels justified 
in allowing the use of the net-worth 
method. 


Grand River Co-Op, Markesan, Wis., has 
purchased a Blue Streak hammer mill. 


Bertrand in Service Unit 
Of Commercial Solvents 


Dr. Joseph E. Bertrand has been named 
a member of the technical service group for 
the animal nutrition department of Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., New York City, ac- 
cording to Manager I. Roy Cohen. 

Dr. Bertrand will arrange feed trials and 
other animal studies relating to Baciferm, 
Commercial Solvents’ zinc bacitracin feed 
supplement, at colleges, universities and ag- 
ricultural experiment stations. 

A former assistant professor of animal 
husbandry at Arkansas State College, the 
new appointee earned M.S. and Ph.D. de- 
grees in nutrition from Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. Dr. Bertrand, a Louisiana native, 
holds memberships in the American Society 
of Animal Production and the American 
Dairy Science association. 


More Frequent Feedings 
Speed Gains in Heifers 


Weight gain was eight times faster in 
dairy heifers fed grain four and eight times 
a day than it was in animals fed twice daily, 
according to Dr. O. H. Horton, an asso- 
ciate dairy husbandman reporting on tests at 
the Arkansas agricultural experiment station. 

Gains of 1.99 and 2.05 pounds, respec- 
tively, were reported for Holstein heifers 
fed four and eight times a day, Dr. Horton 
reported. Animals fed twice a day during 
the 90-day test period, he added, gained 1.7 
pounds daily. 

Divided equally into two, four, and eight 
feeding rations, 6.25 pounds of grain was 
fed to each of three heifers in different 
feeding interval groups throughout the day. 
At the outset of the test, the heifers aver- 
aged 400 pounds each. 

Tied by neck chains in stalls every morn- 
ing at seven o'clock, the heifers were re- 
leased at 4:30 p.m. and allowed water and 
roughage during the night. A time-con- 
trolled automatic feeding device, designed 
by Junior Agricultural Engineer G. S. Nel- 
son, was used to “frequency-feed” grain. 


How Ventilation Affects 
Broiler Growth Reported 


Results from tests conducted in a three- 
year period to determine how broilers re- 
sponded to four types of housing have 
been reported by T. R. C. Rokeby, associate 
agricultural engineer at the Arkansas agri- 
cultural experiment station. 

Mr. Rokeby said that birds grown in air- 
conditioned and in fan-ventilated houses 
in summer were significantly heavier than 
those reared in naturally-ventilated quarters. 
In fall and winter, he added, broilers from 
the naturally-ventilated houses were much 
heavier than those raised in mechanically- 
ventilated structures. 

Heavier birds were produced in the na- 
turally-ventilated confines in fall and winter 
despite wide temperature fluctuations, he 
observed. No significant differences in feed 
conversion or mortality rate were noted be- 
tween the different types of housing in any 
one test, Mr. Rokeby said. 
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Doc Anklam: A real test of will power is 
to have the same ailment some person is 
describing to you — and not mention it. 

COULD BE 

From John Minnoch at Western Grain & 
Feed Association convention: 

The small boy wrenched loose from his 
mother’s grasp and ran headlong into the 
street of wet tar. He was a real mess from 
head to foot. 

“You know,” she mused to herself, “I 
wonder if it wouldn't be easier to have an- 
other than to clean up this one.” 

Hawkeye Philosopher: Often the differ- 
ence between “she’s good looking” and 
“she’s looking good” is about 20 years and 
40 pounds. 

* 
TO ARMS! 

On a visit to Texas, the Bostonian was 
being shown a few of the monuments to 
Texas heroes. 

“Over there is Sam Houston, the greatest 


Kracked 
Korn 


—~QUALITY CONTROLLED BY TED THERY 


man who ever lived, and here is. . .” 
Then the Bostonian interrupted: “We had 
many heroes in New England, too. Now 
take Paul Revere, and...” 
“Paul Revere?” shouted the Texan. “You 
mean that fellow who ran for help?” 


It used to be that if a man missed a stage- 
coach he was content to wait a day or so 
for the next one. Now he squawks if he 
misses one section of a revolving door. 

CONSIDERATE 

The rich uncle in a hospital bed was 
breathing his last. His favorite nephew stood 
at his bedside. 


“Don’t grieve, my nephew, I want you to 
know that I’m leaving virtually all of my 
estate to you.” 

“Oh, uncle,” said the nephew, “you are 
so kind to me. Is there anything, anything 
at all that I can do for you?” 

Struggling upright, the uncle gasped, 
“Yes, take your foot off the oxygen tube.” 


100% condensed fish solubles 
A dehydrated condensed fish soluble product. 


Economical — Uniform Source of FISH FACTORS 


New 


Sol-O-Meeno is equal pound for pound 
to liquid condensed fish solubles. 


DRY — FREE FLOWING 


uivalent. 


Victor Hugo: Before undergoing a seri- 
ous surgical operation, put your affairs in 
order — you may survive. 

We hear nerve defined as that which en- 
ables a man seated on a bus to flirt with a 
woman who is standing. 

TRY THIS 

A bartender has invented a convention 
cocktail. He calls it “The Delegate.” 

Take two, he explains, and the next thing 
you know you're speaking from the floor. 

Said the mama whale to the baby whale: 
“It’s only when you’re spouting that you get 
harpooned.” 

LOOKING AT IT 

Harry Cowan sends us this one: 

“He said that you were a sculptor,” the 
witness testified, “but that you should wash 
more often.” 

The attorney scowled. “Give me his exact 
words.” 

“Well,” answered the witness hesitantly, 
“he said that you were a dirty chiseler.” 

A bustle is like a historical romance — 
both are ficticious tales based on stern re- 
ality. 

WESTERN 

“My name’s Tex,” said the first cowboy. 

“You from Texas?” asked the second. 

“Nope, from Louisiana, but who wants to 
be called Louise?” 


DETORF 


Poultry 


Litter 


SUPERIOR GERMAN SPHAG- 
NUM PEAT from the famous De- 
torf bogs is the world’s standard oi 
quality. It is sun cured, uniformly 
absorbent, springy texture, coarsely 
shredded for poultry use. Detorf lit- 
ter resists packing and crumbling. 


NO HANDLING HEADACHES 
with DETORF. Each bale of Detori 
is securely packed in high compres- 
sion bales, quality controlled, marked 
for size and securely bound. Tre- 
mendous production capacity plus 
prompt order handling and fast ship- 
ment insure delivery to meet your 
sales demand. 


J-M TRADING CO 


Franklin St., Chicago ¢ 


LIBERAL PROFIT MAKUINS 
are assured by production economies 
passed on to you in fair pricing. 
High fertilizer value and soil con- 
ditioning effect when removed gives 
Detorf re-sale value and creates re- 


New 


Sol-O-Meeno is packed 
in 40 Ib. bags, since 40 
Ibs. per ton will provide 
the 2% level fish solu- 
bles normally recom- 
mended. 

No Poultry or Swine Feed is complete 

without the all-important 


Growth Factor(s) found in FISH SOLUBLES. 


KEES & COMPANY 


327 South LaSalle St., Chicago, 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 
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placement demand. Turnover is rap- 
id because poultrymen buy for all 
their litter — not just the built-up 
layer. 
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— Balfour, Guthrie 


(Continued from page 62) 


tons capacity each. The weighing and 
mixing operation is semi-automatic, 
with the weighing, mixing, and move- 
ment of both ingredients and finished 
feeds controlled by push-buttons or by 
shafts beside the panel board. 

The grinding of grain for feed is 
done by two 60-horsepower hammer 
mills. Their work is materially expedit- 
ed by the use of two Sprout-Waldron 
Pneu-Vacs, which suck up the grain. 

The feed is produced by a batch- 
mixing process for which a two-ton, 
custom-made horizontal mixer is used. 

Ninety per cent of the finished feed 
is crumbled or pelleted. This is done 
by three pellet mills. There are three 
pellet coolers. Pellet shakers on the top 
floor sort and distribute the pelleted 


feeds to the proper equipment on low- 
er floors. 

All sacked feed and ingredients are 
stored and handled on pallets. The 
handling is by fork lift trucks, of 
which there are three in the mill. One 
of these is equipped with a turntable. 

Sacked feed is carried from the bag- 
gers to one of the warehouses by elec- 
tric conveyor belt. At the belt terminal 
in the warehouse, the bagged feed is 
placed on pallets and conveyed by 
fork lift to its storage location in one 
of the warehouses, or directly to the 
truck loading dock for delivery. 

All employes work a five-day, 40- 
hour week. The night shift produces 
feed and it loads the bulk trucks so 
that they are ready for drivers to make 
an early start in the morning. This not 
only expedites the long trips, but it 
makes a larger number of deliveries 
possible, 


Prater Pulverizer Holds 
Its Annual Sales Meet 


Its theme for the new year, “Modernize 
With Prater’s Seven Steps to Feed Mill 
Profits,” was emphasized when 41 sales en- 
gineers representing 30 states attended the 
two-day general sales meeting of Prater 
Pulverizer Co., Chicago, at the Oak Park 
(Ill.) Arms hotel. 

Among guest speakers was Robert Fischer, 
sales manager for Beardstown (Ill.) Mills, 
who discussed thoughts of a Corn Belt feed 
manufacturer regarding local milling and its 
future. Bill Earl, Prater sales manager, mod- 
erated a highly-informative panel discussion. 

Opening the two-day event was a wel- 
coming address by G. F. Thomas, president 
ot the Chicago firm. Vice President Robert 
Prater offered a talk on “Money — Where 
to Get Some.” The first day’s activities were 
concluded with a dinner for the sales engi- 
neers, their wives, and company officials. 

Round-table discussions on sales plans for 
1961 and individual territory consultations 
were held the following day. Prater’s theme 
relating to a new profit protection program 
for the custom miller played an important 
role at the gathering, where the accompany- 
ing picture was taken. 
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DOTY'S NEW LABORATORY 

Purchase of the special laboratory of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange has been announced 
by Doty Laboratories, Omaha. In charge of 
the newly-combined operation, it was re- 
ported, is E. J. Rosse. Doty said it now will 
offer complete analytical service to feed, 
grain, flour, baking, and fertilizer industries 
from both its Omaha and Kansas City lab- 
oratories. 


Black, Sivalls Names 
Purpus Works Manager 


M. G. Purpus has been named by Black, 
Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., Kansas City, as 
works manager in charge of its plant, it 
has been announced by Manufacturing Vice 
President W. C. McCool. 

A vice president of the firm, Mr. Purpus 
has been sales manager for agricultural prod- 
ucts for eight years. 

In his new post, he retains marketing re- 
sponsibility for the agricultural line and also 
assumes charge of manufacturing, engineer- 


ing, and related activities of plant operation, 
Mr. McCool said. 


Farmers Co-Op Co., Brookings, S. D., has 
purchased a Strong-Scott Hydralitt. 


Spiramycin Effective in 
Curing Turkey Sinusitis 

Spiramycin, a new antibiotic, is highly 
effective in curing turkeys of sinusitis, ac- 
cording to Drs. V. L. Sanger and Charles 
Gale of the Ohio agricultural experiment 
station. The disease often enlarges sinuses 
to the point of obstructing vision and feed- 
ing, they said. 

Their tests showed that where the drug, 
injected directly into the sinus cavities, was 
administered at a 100-milligram level, more 
than 90 per cent of the affected turkeys re- 
covered. It was not so effective when mixed 
in feed, even at a level of 200 grams per 
ton. 

Drs. Sanger and Gale reported that in 
their experiments, the birds had been in- 
fected 30 days or more before getting the 
drug. Sinusitis is caused by microbes which 
are pleuropneumonia-like organisms, the spe- 
cialists said. 


‘Natural’ Areas Sought 


In Great Plains Region 


An assistant professor of botany at Kan- 
sas State Universi:y is urging the establish- 
ment of at least three large “natural” areas 
in the Great Plains region. He is Lloyd C. 
Hulbert, who also serves as an ecologist for 
the agricultural experiment station. 

Mr. Hulbert said one of the areas should 
be located “in the true prairie, such as the 
prairie national park being proposed in the 
Flint hills of Kansas,” and the others else- 
where in the Great Plains. 

Every part of Kansas grassland, he ob- 
served, has been affected in one way or an- 
other by humans or by nature. “Thus, any 
a-ea set aside will not be a natural area in 
more than a legalistic sense at the begin- 
ning,” Mr. Hulbert admitted. 

However, the scientist noted, there are 
areas where most or all of the species orig- 
inally inhabiting them still are there. Ecol- 
ogist Hulbert predicted that the proposed 
sites would be of value to scientists in the 
near future and increasingly so as they re- 
verted to their natural state. 

Action must be taken soon, he warned, 
because “pressure” is increasing on the 
areas. Almost every year, Mr. Hulbert not- 
ed, some of the areas he is proposing as 
natural sites are so damaged by grazing 
and plowing that they lose much of their 
value. Each year’s delay, he insisted, re- 
duces opportunities “of getting what we 
scientists need!” 


New England By-Products 


Names Carolina Salesman 

M. Clyde Griffin has been appointed 
sales representative for North and South 
Carolina by New England By-Products 
Corp., Boston. He will handle sales of Gor- 
ton’s Blends, New England Vitalizer, vita- 
min oils, and frozen fish for mink feeding. 

Mr. Griffin, who owns Griffin Brokerage 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., represents a number 
of feed and grain ingredient suppliers. He is 
active in the North Carolina Feed Manufac- 
turers association. 
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Taylor Is New President 


Of North Carolina Group 


New president of the North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers association is D. H. Taylor, 
left, of Kinston. Mr. Taylor was elected at 
the annual nutrition conference held recent- 
ly at North Carolina State College. 

Shown with him are James Westall of 
Asheville, newly-elected vice president; Mc- 
Nair Evans of Laurinburg, who was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer; and A. M. Up- 
shaw of Mocksville, retiring president. 


Purina Dividend Upped 
From 30 to 35 Cents 


Increase of its latest quarterly dividend 
from 30 cents to 35 cents per common 
share has been announced by Ralston Puri- 
na Co. The dividend is payable March 13 
to shareholders of record Feb. 20, according 
to Board Chairman Donald Danforth. 

Re-elected to the board for three-year 
terms were Eldred A. Cayce, L. B. Stuart, 
Randolph P. Compton, and George W. 
Simpkins. G. M. Philpott and L. C. Steven- 
son, retired Purina vice presidents, were re- 
elected honorary directors for one-year 
terms. 


Science Academy Honors 


Goodwin for Research 


The New York Academy of Sciences has 
awarded a fellowship to Dr. John T. Good- 
win, technical director of Corn Industries 
Research Foundation, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., for his research accomplishments in 
science. 

Dr. Goodwin of Church Falls, Va., re- 
ceived the -fellowship in the academy for 
work in starch in his present post and for 
that done earlier at Midwest Research Insti- 
tute, Kansas City, where he did research in 
silicones. 


Oregon Farmland Value 


Hike Ends: Economist 


The steady uptrend in Oregon’s farmland 
values for a seven-year period reversed in 
mid-1960 because of “a readjustment in the 
unusual relationship between farmland mar- 
ket values and farm income,” according to 
Mrs. Elvera Horrell, Oregon State College 
extension agricultural economist. 

Mrs. Horrell reported that land values 
have jumped one-third since 1954 but that 
farm income has not changed appreciably. 
As a result, she said, the price of farm real 
estate now is almost 10 times the net in- 
come per acre of farmland, the highest since 
the early 1930's. 

Economist Horrell noted that the average 
value of farmlands throughout the country 
also has dropped, but the reduction totalled 
less than one per cent. Mrs. Horrell said 
that farmland values probably have been af- 
fected by a “general easing in the national 
economy.” 


Fisher's Mill, Markesan, Wis., has installed 
a Blue Streak hammer mill and mixer. 
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Mr. Taylor is president of Leco Feed Earle-Chesterfield Mill Co.; and Mr. Evans 
is president of Laurinburg Milling Co. 


Mills; Mr. Westall is vice president of 
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+ Smooth rollerless de- 

sign, for economically convey- 
ing feed and grain horizontally 
at an incline. . . . 
3,750 cubic feet per hour in any exact 


length to 160 feet. . 


Universal 


HOIST Co. 


Capacities to 


models. 


‘THEN YOU NEED 


You can match your op- 
erating requirements 
with a complete range 
of bucket elevators, in 
capacities from 50 to 
3,750 cubic feet per hour 
to any exact height. Uni- 
versal Bucket Elevators 
reduce expenses by in- 
creasing efficiency. Uni- 
versal has the experience 
to help you solve special 
installation problems. 
Whether you have a big 
operation like the Bahler 
Grain Company of Gal- 
veston, Indiana, or a 
smaller operation, Uni- 
versal has the best an- 
swer for you. 


4 standard non- 


SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE LITERATURE TODAY! 


BOX 103, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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(Continued from page 56) 


Key employes at Brinkert Feed Co. 
include Leo Meachum and Eddie Hil- 
bert, who are shown in the accom- 
panying cut. Local newspaper advertis- 
ing is used regularly to back up out- 
side and in-store sales efforts. 


Profitable sideline merchandise in- 
cludes Pfizer Terramycin crumbles, 
Specifide specialties, Stonemo granite 
grit, and Dr. Salsbury’s medicinals. 
Brinkert Feed Co. manufactures most 
of its own premixes. 

Combining stationary and mobile 
units into a team operation has been 
highly successful for Feed Man Brin- 


kert of Hartley, Iowa. He has corre- 
lated both production phases of his 
business into a highly-successful entity. 


Family Farm to Continue 


As Basic U.S. Ag Unit 


While it will continue to remain the basic 
unit in American agriculture, the family 
farm will become more mechanized, more 
specialized, and require more capital invest- 
ment than in the past, according to Harold 
G. Halcrow of the University of Illinois. 

Mr. Halcrow, head of the department of 
agricultural economics, said farm prices in 
the next few years are expected to continue 
at the general level of the past several years. 
“A return to the price relationships of the 
early 1950°s does not seem likely,” he said. 

Food. he added, will continue to be one 
of the “bargains” of this country’s society 
and farm problems will remain as one of 
the major domestic issues. No early or easy 
settlement is seen by Mr. Halcrow in the 
ba‘tle over farm price policy, now said to 
be in its 40th year. 

One area to which government policy- 
makers and others interested in agriculture 
should devote more attention, the economist 
said, is that relating to youth in rural areas, 
who, he feels, should receive a broader edu- 
cation to prevent their sole dependence on 
farming as a future vocation. 


Waveland (Ind.) Coal & Feed Co. has pur- 
chased a Blue Streak hammer mill. 


HUBBARD 
CEDAR 


Since 1881 
‘Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Zoamix Approved for Use 
With Penicillin in Feed 


Its coccidiostat Zoamix has been cleared 
for use in combination with penicillin in 
chicken feeds and for lower levels, according 
to Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. Ap- 
proved, Dow said, is the combination con- 
taining 2.4 to 50 grame of penicillin per ton 
of finished feed. 

Spokesmen said the ration may be fed up 
to market time, with no withdrawal period 
required. Being considered, the company 
also reported, are applications for use of 
Zoamix in feeds medicated with chlortetra- 
cycline, oxytetracycline, manganese bacitra- 
cin, Oleandomycin, Gallimycin, and zinc 
bacitracin. 

Chicken feeds containing the newly-ap- 
proved lower levels of Zoamix, it is claimed, 
are appropriate for replacement flock ra- 
tions. To obtain complete details on the 
clearance, circle Reader Service No. 8. 


Aeroglide Reports Drier 
Design Changes for ’ 

Important design changes on all its 1961 
models of grain bank series driers have 
been announced by Aeroglide Corp., Ra- 
leigh, N. C. The changes, it reported, have 
resulted in improved burners, simplified, 
more accessible controls, and better drying- 
process control. 

Of special interest to elevator designers, 
owners, and operators, Aeroglide eaid, is 
the compactness of the new models, which 
require nine by 7), feet of space. Minimum 
installation time was assured by the firm, 
which said the burner and controls are fac- 
tory assembled, checked, and packaged as a 
unit. 

Vapor-type burners use with equal effi- 
ciency either natural or liquid propane gas, 
Aeroglide noted. The firm said its driers 
“command minimum insurance rates.” To 
obtain a detailed folder on the series, circle 
Reader Service No. 9. 


Roskamp Huller Has New 
Heavy-Duty Roller Mill 


A new heavy-duty grain roller mill with 
steamer is designed to process seven to 10 
tons of grain an hour, according to its man- 
ufacturer, Roskamp Huller Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. The mill also reportedly will roll 
eight to 15 tons of dry grain per hour. 

Roskamp said the mill’s heavy-duty frame, 
bearings, controls, and drives are engineered 
to insure maximum quality control of a 
product. The firm guarantees for 10 years 
of operational use the mill's solid white-iron 
rolls. For all the facts, circle Reader Service 
No. 10. 
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Completion of a new high-speed feed pro- 
duction unit at Morgan Hill, Calif., has 
been announced by Hayward Poultry Pro- 
ducers association. Capacity now is 16 
tons of formula feed an hour. 


Rohm & Haas Markets a 
Pair of New Enzymes 

Announcement of availability of Rho- 
zyme F-1A and F-3C as enzyme feed sup- 
plements has been made by Rohm & Haas 
Co., Philadelphia. The F-1A product re- 
portedly upgrades western barley to make it 
equal to corn in value for chick and poultry 
feeds. 

It also is said to improve litter conditions 
and to be of special value to poultry pro- 
ducers in corn-deficient areas. As a supple- 
ment in cattle-fattening, low moisture corn 
rations, Rhozyme F-3C produces overall in- 
creases in average daily gains, feed utiliza- 
tion, and feed consumption, Rohm said. 

Both products may be added to all feeds 
containing ingredients which have been ap- 
proved by the Food & Drug administration, 
according to the firm. For all the details, cir- 
cle Reader Service No. 7. 


Durable Clupak-Paper 
Multiwalls ‘Pay Off 


Breakage of feed and fertilizer bags re- 
portedly has been decreased 10 per cent and 
their cost seven per cent through the use of 
multiwalls of Clupak extensible paper by 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. Clupak, 
Inc., New York City, is licensor of the spe- 
cial paper’s manufacture. 

“Give” built into such bags allows them 
to stretch rather than rupture on impact, the 


New York firm said. Clupak extensible pa- 
per is made on the same machines that pro- 
duce standard kraft but are fitted with an 
attachment, it was reported. 

Added strength of the product assures not 
only greater resistance to impact but a light- 
er-weight paper as well, according to Clupak. 
For full data on the extensible paper, circle 
Reader Service No. 11. 


Kraftpacker Information 


Offered in New Brochure 


Recently issued is colorful eight-page bro- 
chure concerning Kraft Bag Corp.'s Kraft- 
packer, an automatic, open-mouth bag-filling 
machine. Gilman Paper Co., New York 
City, parent firm of Kraft Bag, is exclusive 
sales agent. 

The device reportedly will bag 400 to 
500 tons of free-flowing material in an 
eight-hour day, with an accuracy of four 
ounces, plus or minus, per 100 bags. Photo- 
graphic proof of its efficiency and facts 
about the Kraftpacker are said to be in- 
cluded in the brochure. 

It also features information about Kraft 
Bag’s new 300,000-square-foot plant addi- 
tion for the manufacture of multiwall bags, 
the firm said. To obtain a copy, circle Read- 
er Service No. 3. 


Engineering Guide Tells 


Thomas Conveyor Story 


Information-packed pages, 150 of them 
comprising an engineering guide, tell the 
story of its screw conveyor equipment, ac- 
cording to Thomas Conveyor Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex. The guide is available to those 
who use or specify screw conveyor equip- 
ment. 

Contained in the publication are data on 
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screw conveyor installations, eagineering, 
components, and layouts. Also included are 
facts on additional products which the firm 
manufactures. 

Other sections of the guide serve as part- 
number and general indices. Descriptions of 
some of the facilities in the 91,000-square- 
foot Thomas plant also are included. For a 
copy of the guide, circle Reader Service 
No. 4. 


Feed Ingredients Table 
Available From Nopco 


Newly revised, the 1961 feed ingredients 
analysis table which provides nutritive values 
for 72 common feed ingredients now is 
available from Nopco Chemical Co., New- 
ark, N. J. Measuring 1614 by 20 inches, 
the two-color wall chart serves as a guide for 
computing mill feed formulas. 

Nopco said that all values listed in the 
table are continually re-examined and re- 
vised annually to conform to the most up- 
to-date analytical information available from 
nutrition researchers. 

Included in the new table are protein, fat, 
fiber, and mineral values and vitamins, ami- 
no acids, and metabolizable and productive 
energy values for poultry rations, Nopco 
said. To obtain a copy, circle Reader Serv- 
ice No. 5. 


Prater Bulletin Details 
Molasses Mixer Models 


A new bulletin describing the molasses 
mixing equipment of Prater Pulverizer Co., 
Chicago, is available to readere of The Feed 
Bag. The publication features data on single 
and duplex-agitator unite. 

The single agitator mixer, the firm said, 
is designed for the special requirements of 
smaller custom feed mills. Prater’e Blue 
Streak agitators also are used to blend and 
coat mixed feeds with animal fats, vitamin 
oils, fish solubles, and other liquid feed 
ingredients. 

Also illustrated and discussed in the fold- 
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er is a portable molasses mixer-blender. To 
obtain a copy of the bulletin, circle Reader 
Service No. 2. 


New Rolfes Temperature 
Probe Is Portable Unit 


Made available recently to the grain trade 
by Rolfes Electronics Corp., Boone, Iowa, 
is a new-type portable temperature probe. 
It features a thermistor-tipped temperature 
cable completely separated from the probe 
itself, the firm eaid. 

The tip fits into a protective slot in the 
probe end for insertion into the grain. 
When the desired depth is reached, the 
probe is withdrawn and the thermistor is 
ejected and remains at the point being 
checked, Rolfes reported. 

Its new method, according to the firm, 
allows the use of several cables, thus mak- 
ing it possible to probe more than one area 
at a time as is done with one-piece probe 
and thermistor units. For all the facts, circle 
Reader Service No. 1. 


Antibiotic-Amprol Use 
Gets Approval: Merck 


Ampro] has been approved for use ae a 
coccidiostat in poultry feeds containing 
growth-promoting levels of penicillin and 
streptomycin, according to its manufacturer, 
the chemical division of Merck & Co., Rah- 
way, N. J. 

Research scientists at the University of 
Maryland and the Merck Branchburg farm 
have found feed conversion rates with the 
product to be excellent, James E. McCabe, 
division agricultural products director, re- 
forted. 

Mr. McCabe said: that Amprol now can 
be used in feeds containing at least four 
grams of penicllin or 30 grams of strepto- 
mycin, or in certain combinations of both 
antibiotics. For complete information on 
Amprol, circle Reader Service No. 6. 
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Data on Tryco Solution 


Applicators Available 


An informative folder on its three types 
of fertilizer solution applicators for feed 
men who do custom application work ie 
available from Tryco Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill. 
Two models are available in each of the 
three types: pump, air pressure, and meter- 
ing pump. 

Available on all models, according to the . 
firm, is a Fiberglas tank, which eliminates 
maintenance and corrosion “forever.” Also 
available are a spray boom and tool bar, 
which are interchangeable on all models. 

Included in the folder are pictorial infor- 
mation and specificiatione on the company’s 
boom assemblies, bar assemblies, and Fiber- 
glas tanks. To obtain a copy, circle Reader 
Service No. 12. 


Aeroglide Offers Seven 
Models of Grain Driers 


Seven grain drier models are offered by 
Aeroglide Corp., Raleigh, N. C., to handle 
any volume of grain intake, combining, or 
other harvesting operations. They include 
batch driers and continuous flow driers, 
which also may be operated as batch units. 

The series, Aeroglide said, operates on 
the same efficient drying principles which 
have made the firm name synonymous with 
“practical excellence” in many of the larg- 
est commercial drier operations in the 
United States, Canada, and other countries. 

Spokesmen for the company said the units 
are conservatively rated for processing up to 
7,000 bushels of grain per day. All models, 
they added, have an exclusive system of 
drawing, drying, and cooling air in all 
directions through the grain. For a folder 
on the drier series, circle Reader Service 
No. 13. 


Roskamp Huller’s Story 
On Rolling Is Offered 


A booklet entitled “The Rolled for 
Roughage Story,” made up of excerpts from 
various published reports, is being offered 
by ite compiler, Roskamp Huller Mfg. Co., 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

The excerpts were taken from two feed 
trade journals and a newspaper, the Minne- 
apolis Sunday Tribune. Discussed are “all- 
concentrate” rations, rolled barley, effects 
of grain rolling, beef feeding research, as 
well as a number of other topice. 

To obtain a copy of the 8!4 by 11-inch 
booklet containing nine pages, circle Read- 
er Service No. 14. 


Lawson (Mo.) Feed & Produce Co. has pur- 
chased several pieces of new Blue Streak 
equipment. 


McKee Feed & Grain Co,, Muscatine, Iowa, 
recently opened its new $250,000 feed 
plant. 
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Coming Events 


Oregon Animal Nutrition Conference, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 


Montana Nutrition Conference, 
Montana State College, Bozeman 


American Dehydrators Association, 


Jung Hotel, New Orleans Feb. 7-10 


Pacific Northwest Feed Mill Production School, 
Hotel Leopold, Bellingham, Wash. Ween Feb. 8-9 


Washington State Feed Association, 
Hotel Leopold, Bellingham, Wash. ......eeccccccsccmom Feb. 10 


Midwest Feed Manufacturers Association, 


Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City Feb. 19-21 


Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 


Neil House, Columbus Feb. 19-21 


Distillers Feed Conference, 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 


Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 
Sheraton-Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 


Oklahoma Feed Industry Conference & Workshop, 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater March 10-11 


Sioux City Grain, Feed & Seed Association, 


Grain & Feed Dealers National Association, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washington, D. C. .....March 20-24 


Purdue University Egg Day, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, April 5 


California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 
Jack Tar Hotel, San Francisco 


Grain Elevator & Processing Superintendents, 
Baker Hotel, Hutchinson, Kam. o..cc.cccscoccson April 23-28 


Animal Health Institute, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita 


American Feed Manufacturers Association, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


National Feed Show, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


Central Retail Feed Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 


SINCE 1906 


FARMERS FRIEND 


PROTEIN 
SUPPLEMENT 


BLOCKS 


Net Weight 33% Lbs. 
For CATTLE and SHEEP 


FARMERS FRIEND’ 
MINERAL 


BLOCKS 


Net Weight 50 Lbs. 
For CATTLE, SHEEP, HORSES and HOGS 
A NEW APPROACH TO MINERAL FEEDING 


See Your Local Feed Dealer or Write 
FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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If you make’ 
feeds for 
fur-bearing 
animals... 
or are thinking of doing so... 


REACH ALL THE MARKET 


The most widely-used publication for fur 
farmers in the world is published by the 
organization which produces this periodi- 
cal. Published annually in the fall, THE 
BLUE BOOK reaches the cream of the 
100-million-dollar mink ranching industry. 


WRITE FOR MARKET DATA, ADVERTISING RATES, 
AND SAMPLE COPY. 


Please use your business letterhead. 


THE BLUE BOOK of Fur Farming 


Published by Editorial Service Co. 
1712-F W. ST. PAUL AVENUE , 
MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 


— 
| 
Sheraton-Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa ....March 12-13 


NUTRITION 


Your Responsibility 
Formulating Food 
For America’s Dogs 


The nutritional needs of America’s 
big canine population are reviewed 
here by the director of one of the 
country’s most modern dog research 
centers. He outlines the specific re- 
quirements for various dietary com- 
ponents in this report presented at the 
North Carolina animal nutrition con- 
ference. 


Dogs require some 43 different nu- 
trients, which must be available in just 
the correct amounts if maximum per- 
formance is to be expected. These 
nutrients may be supplied in the pure 
forms or in normal ingredients used in 
animal foods. Nine of these nutrients 
are indispensible amino acids which 
are generally included in the classifi- 
cation protein. 

The dog requires 17 per cent well- 
balanced protein for growth. If table 
scraps or other supplements are fed, 
comparatively more protein must be in 
the commercial ration to supply his re- 
quirements. You will note that most 
commercial dog feeds have 24 to 25 
per cent guaranteed protein. The qual- 
ity of the protein is important; quality 
here indicates the quantity and avail- 
ability of the amino acids required for 
growth, reproduction, and lactation. 
These indispensible amino acids must 
be provided in the diet since they can- 
not be synthesized in the body. 

Two feed tags [may} have identical 
“guaranteed” analyses — they list the 
same ingredients — and the rations 
look alike. In the growth tests, they 
are not at all similar. The rations were 
made with exactly the same formula, 
the only difference was that the soy- 
bean meal used in Ration A was not 
overtoasted while that used in Ration 
B was toasted too intensely and the 
amino acid lysine was made unavail- 
able. When one per cent lysine was 
added to Ration B, growth of the dogs 
responded dramatically. 


Source of Energy 
Energy level in the dog’s ration can 
come from the protein, fat, or carbo- 
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By DR. JAMES CORBIN 
Ralston Purina Co. 


hydrates. Protein has an energy value 
about equal to carbohydrates. Protein 
has many other uses in body growth, 
tissue repair, and enzyme systems; it 
is Customary to depend on the ration’s 
fat and carbohydrate for the major 
supply of energy. 

Fat is a concentrated source of en- 
ergy which is “burned” in the animal 
body or stored as fat. This surplus en- 
ergy can be liberated when the food 
supply of fat is decreased. Fats, speci- 
fically essential fatty acids, are re- 
quired for normal physiological func- 
tion. Fats contain 24% times as much 
energy —pound for pound—as either 
carbohydrates or proteins. The Na- 
tional Research council recommends a 
level of five per cent in the ration since 
this level of “normal” fats will sup- 
ply an abundance of unsaturated fatty 
acid for dogs. 

Carbohydrates for dogs are supplied 
by cereal grains, molasses, and sugar. 
Although dogs can live on uncooked 
grains as the carbohydrate source, 
cooking improves the digestibility at 
least 20 per cent and helps keep the 
digestive tract in a more normal con- 
dition. 

Dogs require these minerals: 

Calcium 
Phosphorus 
Sodium 
Chlorine 
Potassium 
Manganese 
Magnesium 
Tron 
Copper 
Cobalt 
Iodine 
Sulfur 

Probably the most closely-linked 
minerals are calcium and phosphorus. 
They should be present in a 1.2 to 1 
ratio for maximum bone calcification 
and for the utilization of vitamin D. 
The total amount of calcium and phos- 


DR. JAMES CORBIN 


phorus varies with age, with young 
growing puppies requiring the most 
generous supply. Generally the level of 
1.2 per cent calcium to one per cent 
phosphorus will supply adequate quan- 
tities of these minerals. Relatively large 
amounts of sodium, chlorine, magne- 
sium, and potassium are required. 

NRC suggests levels of 0.55 per 
cent sodium, 0.85 chlorine, 0.45 per 
cent magnesium, and 0.8 per cent po- 
tassium. Smaller amounts of iron, cop- 
per, cobalt, manganese, and iodine are 
required. 

The list of vitamins required by the 
dog indicates the complexity of bal- 
anced dog rations. Vitamins A, D, E, 
and K are fat-soluble vitamins. They 
are subject to oxidation, and the rate 
of loss from the ration is correlated 
with moisture, air, temperature, and 
length of storage. These vitamins must 
be stabilized to retard destruction. 


Added Vitamin A 

All animals require a dietary source 
of vitamin A, which in deficiency 
shows up first in a slow adaptation to 
vision in the dark, a dry condition of 
the cornea, and sometimes keratiniza- 
tion of the epithelial tissues (lungs, 
skin, eye membranes). A lack of vita- 
min A can result in deafness in dogs 
(this is also a hereditary defect) due 
to a change in the auditory nerve. A 
lack of vitamin can also cause con- 
genital malformations. Vitamin A is 
the product used in the animal body; 
in plants the vitamin A is found in 
the form of carotene, which is con- 
verted to vitamin A in the body. 
Since a deficiency of vitamin A is 
harmful, an excess can result in drying 
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and peeling of the skin, bone fragility, 
and loss of hair. 

Vitamin D is associated with cal- 
cium and phosphorus absorption and 
utilization, A deficiency of vitamin D 
will show up in poor bone growth — 
a lack of calcium deposits in the grow- 
ing portion of the bone. Vitamin E 
acts as a biological antioxidant in the 
body. A deficiency is associatied with 
muscular dystrophy, exudative diathe- 
sis in some animals, edema, not carry- 
ing offspring to parturition. Low vita- 
min K results in increased blood clot- 
ting time and a low prothrombin con- 
centration. This is used as a basis for 
some rat poisons in which an antag- 
onist is fed so rats will hemorrhage to 
death internally. A deficiency also will 
cause dogs to hemorrhage. 


The B-Vitamins 

Biotin is a growth factor for dogs 
and other animals — a deficiency is 
sometimes seen in scaly dermatitis. 
Some people like to feed uncooked 
eggs to dogs. If too many are fed, a 
deficiency of biotin develops since egg 
albumin contains an enzyme, avidin, 
that ties up biotin. Coagulating the al- 
bumin with heat will destroy the avi- 
din. Choline is necessary to prevent 
liver cirrhosis in dogs. It supplies meth- 
yl groups in some intermediary metab- 
olism and prevents some bone abnor- 
malities in dogs, Excess choline inhibits 
erythrocyte formation in dogs. Vita- 
min By,g. is the so-called anti-anemic 
factor and growth factor. During 
World War II, meat products were 
excluded from dog foods by law. Re- 
production in dogs dropped drastically. 
About the same time it was learned 
that some fermentation products con- 
tained animal protein factor, later 
learned to be vitamin By9. Folic acid, 
like By, is associated with the pre- 
vention of anemia. If a deficiency ex- 
ists, growth is extremely poor and the 
skin becomes keratotic. Inositol stim- 
ulates growth in animals. It helps pre- 
vent some deficiency symptoms asso- 
ciated with a vitamin E deficiency. A 
deficiency of inositol can cause loss of 
hair and severe dermatitis. 

Niacin is a component of many en- 
zyme systems in the body. A deficien- 
cy of niacin results in delayed growth 
and development of the young, diar- 
thea, and dermatitis, pellagra or 
“black-tongue” in man, and even can 
cause perosis in some animals. Panto- 
thenic acid deficiency produces growth 
depression in all animals. In a dog 
pantothenic acid deficiency produces 
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a loss of color in hair and anemia. 
Sometimes pups from bitches fed on 
riboflavin-deficient diets are born with 
skeletal malformations. Riboflavin 
plays an important role in vision. Thi- 
amine is associated with carbohydrate 
metabolism in the body. A deficiency 
causes a retardation of growth and 
loss of appetite. Overheating of the ra- 
tions during processing can produce 
a thiamine deficiency. 

The nutrition of dogs is a highly- 


advanced science. They require 43 nu- 


trients which must be present if the 
dogs are to grow, reproduce, and live 
long, healthy lives. As a manufacturer 


national 


of commercial dog food, you are as- 
suming the responsibility for the gen- 
eral well-being of the dogs fed on your 
ration. This important responsibility 
deserves careful formulation based on 
all of the available dog nutrition re- 
search data. You have a strong obliga- 
tion both to the dog owner and the 
dog. 


Collins (Ohio) Farmers Elevator, has in- 
stalled two Blue Streak vertical screw con- 
veyors. 


Conrad Bros. Feed Mill, Lowden, Iowa, is 
establishing a plant there for complete 
mixing, grinding, and pelleting operations. 


these new feed 
ingredients add 
pounds in a hurry! 


No doubt about it... there's a 
lot of energy in feed enriched 
with feather meal and poultry 
by-product meal! 


Just about the richest source of 
protein you can use, this effi- 
cient pair adds extra energy and 
critical growth factors to your 
feed. You get better nutritional 
conversion, increased growth, 
and lower cost per pound of 
gain. 

Give your customers these im- 
portant feed advantages by add- 
ing feather meal and poultry by- 
products meal to your feed now. 
Just write us for all the details 
and watch your sales increase! 


renderers association 


30 N. LASALLE ST. 


FRanklin 2-3289 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


Scries 5000 
the O,iginal 


by ALLIED INDUSTRIES, INC. 


WAUPACA, WIS. 


P.O. BOX 192 


... United States 
Patent No. 2,673,729 


. . . but still the most copied 


buggy on the market. 


But, our competitors haven’t copied our 
high quality workmanship, and our buggy 
has been approved by the weights and meas- 
ures department for commercial weighing. 
The buggies are shipped ready to use — 
no costly assembly needed. 


To serve you, we have 5 styles and many 
sizes to meet your exact requirements. Prices 
start at $285.00. 


Accept no substitutes — insist on a quali- 
ty buggy — at lower prices. 


light 
economical 
= 
A | 
| 
ij 
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FOR QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


CALL BRoadway 1-7411 


Contact us when you need 
feed ingredients and vitamin 
supplements, or want to buy 
or sell grain. We distribute: 


PEDER DEVOLD'S DEVOLKOD 
VITAMIN OILS 


FLEISCHMANN’S IRRADIAT- 
ED DRY YEAST, VITAMIN D, 


for livestock. 


MAGNAVITE Regular and XXX 
fortifiers for poultry and hogs. 


MAGNAVAM Fortifiers for 
Cattle, Hogs and Poultry. 


MIRICOE TRACE MINERALS 
Formulated for Swine, Cattle 
and Poultry. 


SCHLITZ BREWERS DRIED 
YEAST. Rich source of B com- 


plex vitamins. 


SNOW FLAKE Pure Reef Oys- 
ter Shells. Prima Phos. Ask for 
prices. 


Dried Skim and Buttermilk .. . 
Wheat Germ Oil . . . Anadex 
Kaf-Kaps . . . Banarat with 
Warfarin. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


BRAND FEEDS 


STRATTON GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Grain and Feed Merchants 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
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Happy Birthday 


A longtime leader in the southwest- 
ern feed and grain industry heads 
the Happy Birthday contingent this 
month. He is Madison Clement of 
Waco, Tex., partner in and general 
manager of Clement Feed Mill and 
Clement Grain Co. His birthday is 
Feb. 24. 

Mr. Clement has contributed long 
and distinguished service to the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National association 
and is a past president of the organi- 
zation. He is active in all Texas feed 
and grain groups. Mr. Clement is a 
native of Waco and an alumnus of 
Texas A & M College. 

The Texan says business is his hob- 
by. He is a regular contributor to 
The Feed Bag’s monthly Feed Business 
Scoreboard feature. 

Here is the complete February birth- 
day lineup: 


FEBRUARY 1 — Norman Wells, Ralph 
Wells & Co., Monmouth, Ill. 

FEBRUARY 2—Gustaf Ackerman, Green- 
wich, Conn.; R. G. Bullock, Chase Bag 
Co., Cleveland; R. I. Rankin, Tiptions 
& Evans Co., Kansas City. 

FEBRUARY 3—Dr. W. M. Beeson, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; J. C. 
North, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

FEBRUARY 4—George H. Garbutt, Mer- 
chants Creamery Co., Cincinnati; C. A. 
Johnson, Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., 
Minneapolis: H. L. McGeorge, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Andrew O. Peek, Percy Kent Bag 
Co., Inc., Buffalo; Charles E. Wood, 
Welco Feed Mfg. Co., Spencer, Iowa. 

FEBRUARY 5—Dr. Merle Brinegar, Allied 
Mills, Inc., Libertyville, Ill.; Edgar N. 
Meakin, California Pellet Mill Co., San 
Francisco; W. E. Mullin, Mullin & Dillon 
Co., Minneapolis; Louis Novins, LeComp- 
te Co., Inc., Lakewood, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 6 — L. J. Halbach, Pillsbury 
Co., Minneapolis; Vera M. Matthews, 
Fredman Bag Co., Milwaukee; William 
L. Nagel, Herman Nagel Co., Chicago; 
A. B. Osgood, Day Co., Minneapolis; 
Del Gurley, Brady Co., Milwaukee. 

FEBRUARY 7—William S. Black, Calcium 
Carbonate Co., Quincy, IIl.; K. J. Maltas, 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill.; Rich- 
ard Teweles, L. Teweles Seed Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

FEBRUARY 8—Eugene H. Spitzer, Mur- 
phy Products Co., Burlington, Wis.; 
Charles C. Hutton, Master Feed & Seed 
Co., Inc., Indianapolis. 

FEBRUARY 9—E. J. Schroeder, Flambeau 
Milling Co., Phillips, Wis. 

FEBRUARY 10—R. H. Lang, L. L. Olds 
Seed Co., Madison, Wis.; Roy Marquette, 
L. Teweles Seed Co., Milwaukee. 

FEBRUARY 11—Carl B. Hedrick, General 
Distributing Co., Inc., Newton, Kan.; 
Fred M. Seed, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. 


MADISON CLEMENT 


FEBRUARY 12—David N. Carlson, North 
East Feed Mill Co., Minneapolis; Tom G. 
Dyer, Tanvilac Co., Inc., Des Moines; 
H. R. Harmer, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis; David M. Humphrey, 
Northern Milling Co., Wausau, Wis.; 
Kenneth D. Lozier, St. Regis Sales Corp., 
New York City. 

FEBRUARY 13 — Russ P. Bailey, Allied 
Mills, Inc., Madison, Wis.; E. F. Dickey, 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, IIl.; 
W. S. Donovan, Donovan Feed Co., 
Omaha; Richard K. Peek, Percy Kent Bag 
Co., Inc., Kansas City; R. C. Tesch, 
Knauf & Tesch Co., Chilton, Wis.; Dr 
James E. Briggs, Hess & Clark, Ashland, 
Ohio. 

FEBRUARY 15—Pat W. Hennessey, Badg- 
er Feeds, Inc., Madison, Wis.; John M. 
Palmer, John M. Palmer Co., Chicago. 

FEBRUARY 16—R. R. Koch, Chase Bag 
Co., Los Angeles; H. F. Pugh, Heil Co., 
Milwaukee; H. L. Stewart Jr., New Cen- 
tury Co.; Chicago. 

FEBRUARY 17—Jack Schroeder, Schroe- 
der Sales Co., Long Beach, Calif. 

FEBRUARY 18—Albert F. Germann, Nu- 
tritional Research Associates, Inc., South 
Whitley, Ind.; A. H. Mendonca, F. E. 
Booth Co., Inc., San Francisco; Cyril P. 
McNamara, Morton Salt Co., Milwaukee. 

FEBRUARY 19 — Howard Beggs, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; A. V. 
Jey, Nopco Chemical Co., Inc., Newark, 

N. J. 

FEBRUARY 20—Bill Earl, Prater Pulver- 
izer Co., Chicago; Howard J. Perry, Mulli- 
can Co., Louisville, Ky.; Phil W. Tobias 
Sr., Tobias Enterprises, Chicago. 

FEBRUARY 21 — Dr. George M. Briggs, 
University of California, Berkeley; Dr. 
Milton L. Scott, Cornell University, Itha- 
ca, N.Y. 

FEBRUARY 22 — Gordon M. Philpott, 
Webster Groves, Mo.; John L. Schlick, 


Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis.; 
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J. S. Stewart, Farmers Elevator Co., Clari- 
on, Iowa; Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago. 
FEBRUARY 23—J. R. Wall, Western Con. 
densing Co., Appleton, Wis. 
FEBRUARY 24 — F. H. Ludington Jr., 
Chase Bag Co., New York City; Ben E. 
Rawnsley, Blatchford Calf Meal Co., 
Waukegan, Ill.; Walter C. Ronk, Barnard 
& Leas Mfg. Co., Inc., Cedar Ranids, 
Iowa; Madison Clement, Clement Grain 
Co., Waco, Tex.; Robert S. Greenlee, 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., Kansas City. 
FEBRUARY 25—John O. Beasley, Speci- 
fide, Inc., Indianapolis; Charles F. Kieser, 
Key Groves, Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; Fred 
H. Pittelkow, H. P. Schmidt Milling Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
FEBRUARY 26—Lucille Bennett, Industrial 
Molasses Corp., Minneapolis. 
FEBRUARY 27—J. D. Armstrong, Nutre- 
na Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; J. Walter 
Keller, Merion Station, Pa.; Don E. Mer- 
rick, National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mill- 
ing Co., Dunbridge, Ohio; C. L. Ostrom, 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago; J. P. Parks, 
J. P. Parks Co., Kansas City; G. A. 
Shields, New Century Co., Chicago; O. B. 
Swearingen, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis. 
FEBRUARY 28—Milton B. Bock, M. B. 
Bock & Associates, Minneapolis; Fred B. 
Merrill, Minneapolis. 


Firm 


East Berlin (Pa.) 


Is Receiving in Bulk 


A new bulk ingredient-receiving system, 
designed, equipped, and erected by Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., has been 
placed in operation by East Berlin (Pa.) 
Flour & Feed Mills, according to the Mun- 
cy firm. 

Composing the system is a 30-horsepower 
Sprout-Waldron Pneu-Vac for unloading 
trucks and transferring to bins, which are 
partitioned to make 11 compartments with 
a total capacity of 220 tons of 40-pound 
material. 


General Mills Completes 
New Mississippi Mill 


Completion of a new mill at Menden- 
hall, Miss., for the production of laying 
feeds has been announced by General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. The plant will serve the 
company’s egg production program as well 
as individual feed customers in the Jackson 
(Miss.) area. 

E. E. Woolley, feed division general man- 
ager, said the new facility measures 5,000 
square feet and is situated on a two-acre 
tract. Leonard J. Delehanty has been named 
plant operations manager. He joined the 
firm in 1954 following graduation from the 
University of Minnesota. 


Cargill Elects Morrison 
lts New Board Chairman 


H. Terry Morrison has been elected chair- 
man of the board by Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, to succeed the late John H. Mac- 
Millan Jr. The latter died recently following 
a brief illness. Mr. Morrison formerly was 
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vice chairman of the board, having been 
named to the post in 1959. 

His election, according to Cargill, com- 
pletes a major realignment of executive posi- 
tions in the 85-year-old firm. The new 
board chairman, who joined the firm in 
1946, is a graduate of Virginia Military 
Institute. In 1957, he was elected executive 
vice president and chief administrative of- 
ficer. 


Chief Michigan Chemist, 
Geagley, Retires at 70 


The longest service record among Michi- 
gan’s 30,000 state workers ended Dec. 31 
when William C. Geagley, 70, retired as 
head of its department of agriculture’s lab- 
oratories division. He had served the state 
as a chemist for 471/42 years. 

Mr. Geagley enjoys a distinction which 
few men are accorded during their lifetime. 
Michigan’s state control laboratories at East 
Lansing, among the most modern facilities 
of their kind in the nation, bear his name. 

For 18 years before the Michigan depart- 
ment of agriculture was organized in 1921, 
the retired specialist had been engaged in 


LARGEST CAPACITY 
LOWEST HORSEPOWER 


STAINLESS STEEL IN-LINE 
FEEDER-CONDITIONER 


RUFTEX OR COLMONOY ROLLS 


HINGED DIE CASING 
V-BELT DRIVE 

SUPERIOR ALLOY DIES 
Write for Bulletin 201-A 


444; 


AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE — 


OF FEED MILLING EQUIPMENT 


SINCE 1866 


SPROUT- WALDRON 4 C E 


FIRST IN QUALITY AND ECONOMY 


REPLACEABLE WEAR RINGS “fF 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC. 


MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA 


food chemistry work for the state. In that 
year, he was named chief chemist and lab- 
oratory director for the department, retain- 
ing the post until his retirement. 

Mr. Geagley helped develop the Michi- 
gan Wine institute and was a leader in the 
development of standards of quality for 
Michigan foods and agricultural products in 
general. He served for 16 years as secretary 
of the Association of Dairy, Food & Drug 
Officials and is a past president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Feed Control Officials. 

Mr. Geagley, who has been succeeded by 
C. Colton Carr, his former assistant at the 
1.4-million-dollar laboratory, is considering 
engaging in consultation work following a 
respite at his Lansing home. 


ROE NAMED MANAGER 
James F. Roe has been appointed man- 
ager of the Texas City (Tex.) operation of 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. Mr. 
Roe formerly served as general manager of 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp.'s 
Bonnie (Fla.) plant. Herman G. Powers, 
manager of the Texas City plant since 1959, 
was transferred to Norfolk as production 

manager for the fertilizer division. 


PELLET MILLS 
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FAST — 
ACCURATE — 
SIMPLE — 


Automation control systems for weigh 
batching formula feed in large and medium 
capacity mills. Each system is engineered 
and built to meet exacting production re- 
quirements. 

Some .areas open for 
Manufacturers Representation 


Wisconsin Electrical 


Mfg. Co., Inc. 


1237 SO. 3rd STREET 
MILWAUKEE 4, WIS. 
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Specifide 
In ‘61... 


Join With Us 
For Continuing 
Leadership In 
Animal Health 
and 
Nutrition 


Stock and Sell 
EARTH IRON 


Specifide's “Eat Treatment" 

for Baby Pig Anemia. 
Baby pigs get their iron by nuzzling 
into Earth Iron, which smells like 
freshly turned earth. Helps combat 
Iron Deficiency Anemia. Also con- 
tains vitamins and antibiotic for 
fast start and better health. No 
handling of pigs necessary. 


CATTLEADE 


New and easy way to get 

Vitamin A into feeder cattle 

for steady and efficient growth. 
Easily administered by Rapid-Jector 
Gun holding 25-dose cartridge of 
CATTLEADE. No stopping to re-fill. 
New cartridge installs in just a sec- 
ond. Injection dose of 500,000 units 
of Vitamin A establishes positive 
boost that lasts for weeks of faster 
growth and improved feed efficien- 
cy. Added gain of only a day or 
two pays for injections. 


COUPON 1-55) 


Send Information On 
[] EARTH IRON 
CATTLEADE 


to: 


ecifide, inc. 


INDIRNAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Sp 


orrica: 
at indianapolis and Dea Moines 


America’s Fastes’-Growsng Formaceviicol Ho 


Custom Mix 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 


If you don’t have fried eggs for breakfast because the 
better half objects to washing the frying pan, you can 
gain new hope from Bernice Stilwell, Poultry & Egg 
National board home economist. Miss Stilwell predicts 
that before long eggs ready for frying or scrambling 
will come in a disposable liner which goes directly into 
the pan. Once the eggs are cooked and removed, the 
liner can be thrown away, she says. The PENB culinary 
expert also foresees the marketing of egg whites in 
aerosol containers. 

Two Colorado 4-H youngsters have just returned 
from a trip to Chicago, where they visited the Windy 
city’s board of trade. The boys were top winners in a 
statewide grain-marketing competition, which was sponsored by the Colorado 
Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers association and Colorado State University. 

Every visitor to the Ralston Purina Co. research farm at Gray Summit, Mo., 
is accorded a warm reception. But Ralph J. Lang, second from left, and his 


wife received an even warmer welcome. Mr. Lang was the 500,000th visitor 
to the research center and was presented with a purebred Holstein heifer 
from the farm herd. Shown with the Langs are John Thompson, left, who 
heads Purina cattle research, and President Ray Rowland. 

Sprout-Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., now has one of its pneumatic truck- 
unloaders in action in Denmark. The owner is Elias B. Muus of Odense, who 
installed the do-it-yourself unit himself. 

William Worringer, salesman for Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, is back 
in action after hospitalization for hernia surgery. 

With Ralph Beermann now representing Nebraska in the house of repre- 
sentatives, Beermann Bros. Dehy still is well represented by Beermann broth- 

“7 ers. While Ralph is serving his state 
and nation, Mel, Gordon, Walt, Dick, 
and Lowell are carrying on the dehy- 
drating business at Dakota City. 

Sixty pounds of silver dollars are ad- 
mired by Frank Lininger, left, south- 
western regional sales manager for 
Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, He 
won the award in a regional competi- 
tion involving quarterly sales increase. 
C. R. Griffee, right, Arkansas-Mi:- 
souri territory manager, won an equal 
sum but in greenbacks, President Ver- 
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non Dawe, center, presented the 
awards. 

The award for the best exhibit at 
the Far West Turkey show, held at 
Turlock, Calif., went to Commercial 
Solvents Corp., New York City, which 
featured its Baciferm antibiotic feed 
supplement. I. Roy Cohen, animal nu- 
trition department chief, accepted the 
trophy for his firm. 

The National Renderers association 
claims the world record for hard-boil- 
ing eggs — 1,386 in a single batch. 


The eggs were cooked to demonstrate 
the NRA’s claim that a flock of 100 
hens fed stabilized animal fats would 
produce 1,386 more eggs in a year 
than birds which got no added fat in 
their diets. 

The eggs were given to the Ulich 
Children’s home at Chicago. Shown 
standing are Arthur F, Weith, left, 
and E, G. Rogers, right, of the home’s 
staff, flanking John Hamel, renderers’ 
executive director. 


Increase Noted in U. S. 
Soybean, Oil Shipments 


Following a sharp lag in September, 
1960, exports of soybeans and edible oils 
from the United States again moved to for- 
eign markets in substantial volume last Oc- 
tober, the Department of Agriculture has 
announced. 

The agency termed October exports of 
oilcakes and meals the largest in recent 
months, but said that shipments of edible 
oils and oilcakes and meals were far below 
those of October, 1959. Soybean exports 
last October totaled 14.1 million bushels 
and were the largest since the preceding 
May. 

U. S. shipments to Japan were more than 
double those of October, 1959, according 
to the Agriculture department, which said 
that the volume to Canada was higher by 
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75 per cent. The gains were partially coun- 
teracted by smaller exports to some of the 
major European markets. 


West German Imports of 
Oilcake Will Be Large 


Imports of oilseed cakes and meals by 
West Germany from July 1, 1960, to June 
30, 1961, are expected to be slightly below 
the high amounts imported during a similar 
period in 1959-60, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

This is anticipated despite a larger domes- 
tic output of oilcake and meal — primarily 
from imported oilseeds — and other feed- 
stuffs, the department said. Because of keen- 


er competition, however, imports from the 
United States are expected to drop dras- 
tically, USDA added. 

As in 1959-60, consumption of oilcake 
and meal in Wes: Germany is expected to 
rise again in 1960-61. Department spokes- 
men noted that the numbers of cattle, poul- 
try, and hogs are up this year, with the 
mixed feed industry continuing to expand 
production. 


Farmers Union GTA, Glendive, Mont., has 
purchased a Strong-Scott separator. 


Mariposa Feed & Supply Co. has pur- 
chased Collins Feed & Cattle, Merced, 
Calif. 


Call TAG THOMPSON 
For the BEST 


in Formula Feed Tags 
“Thompson's Tags Are Tops!" 


Fast Service « Reasonable Prices 
THOMPSON PRINTING CO. 


1 RUSSELL ST.. HAMMOND, INDIANA 


Phone WEstmore 3-0776 


Headquarters for 


Gorton's Blends (For Poultry 
and Livestock) 


New Englander 
Vitalizer (For Ruminants) 


North Atlantic Fish Meals 
(Redfish, Whitefish, Menhaden, 
and Sardine/Herring) 


Condensed Fish Solubles 


Full Fish Meals 


(Entire Original Proportion of Dried 
Solubles Are Included) 


Marine Vitamin Oils 
(All Potencies) 


Frozen Fish 
(For Mink Feeding) 


NEW ENGLAND 
BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


177 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass., HU. 2-1682 


SEEDBURO'S 
Portable HYTROL 
Folding Conveyors 


Will Cut Handling 
Costs 50% 


Two men and 


a Hytrol can 

stack more 

bags than 

MODEL “B” 4 to 6 
shown here is _», manually. 


just one of 
many models 
engineered 
te fit your 
specific needs. 


Features of MODEL "B" HYTROL 


Handles 150 lb. bags, boxes, cartons 
Elevates hydraulically to 45 degrees 
Ruff-Top belt, with or without cleats 
Reversible at flip of switch 

Sizes — 10 to 22 ft. 


See Your Seedburo Representative 
or Write Us for Complete Details 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. FB-1, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, lil. 
Phone ANdover 3-2128 
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Honeggers’ Buys Prize 


International Barrow 

Everyone's happy in this phgto — even 
the pig — and for good reason. 

In‘ernational Livestock show Judge Ber- 
nard Ebbing, left, of Waterloo, Iowa, is 
pleased that the barrow he accorded top 
honors brought a record $23 a pound at 
auction. Nine-year-old Colleen Callahan of 
Milford, Ill., who raised the pig, is proud 
that her animal will have a substantially- 
lengthened life. E. F. Dickey, president of 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, IIl., smiles 
at having been high bidder for the prize 
barrow. 

To Miss Callahan, who raised her pig 07 
Honegger feeds, went a check for $4,715, 


Chicago, Omaha, Denver and Mil- 
waukee stock yards are successfully 
solving their rodent problems with 
the amazingly effective rodenticide 
FERRET. They tried all the rest 
and found FERRET the best. Use 
FERRET to make your premises 
completely free of rodents. Orders 
filled promptly. 24-Ib. case $28. 12 
Ibs. $14.50. 6 Ibs. $7.50. 3 Ibs. $4. 


FERRET LABORATORIES 


Route 2 Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


WESTERN 


YEAST CULTURES 


Supply Your Feeds With 
1. Yeast Cell Activity. 


2. Digestive Enzymes. 
3. Natural B Vitamins. 


4. U.G.F. Properties. 

For All Livestock and Poultry. 
Lower Feed Costs — Better Efficiency. 
College Tests Show Yeast Culture Values. 

Write 


WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Chillicothe, IIlinois 


Have your formulas checked by 
an 
INDEPENDENT CONSULTANT 
in feed formulation and 
production. 


No job too large or too smail. 


C. W. Sievert 


141 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone WEbster 9-3256 


or $23 for each ofits 205 pounds. Winning 
was doubly pleasant for the young Illini 
girl because it was the first time she had 
shown at the International. 

Honeggers has renamed Reliable, the bar- 
row’s former designation, as Mr. Pig Popper. 
The firm will use the prize animal exten- 
sively in promoting its Pig Popper swine 
rations. 

Mr. Dickey and the prize barrow ap- 
peared on WTTW television in Chicago 
prior to a reception for agricultural press, 
radio, and TV representatives at Chicago's 
Palmer House. 


Leo Cook Named Agent 
For Calcium Carbonate 


Leo Cook Co. of Portland, Ore., and 
Spokane, Wash., has been appointed by 
Calcium Carbonate Co., Quincy, IIl., to 
handle the sale of its trace mineral premixes 
to feed manufacturers in the Pacific North- 
west. 

Featured will be CCC's all-purpose trace 
mineral premix containing manganese, iron, 
copper, cobalt, iodine, and zinc, reportedly 
making it simpler to add the presently- 
recommended levels of those trace minerals 
to feeds at low cost. 

The premix is available with low and 
high levels of zinc, Calcium Carbonate said. 
Its regular premix is designed for augment- 


ing feeds for dairy cows, beef cattle, sheep, 
and rabbits. The firm’s premix with 10 per 
cent zinc prevents parakeratosis in swine 
and is highly valuable to poultry, it was 
reported. 


Florida Says Pullets Do 
Well With Less Space 


University of Florida poultrymen believe 
the amount of floor space allotted pullets 
can be reduced somewhat without hurting 
egg production. 

Dr. R. E. Cook, reporting on tests at 
Gainesville, said that although it has been 
customary to allow a light-breed laying pul- 
let three square feet of floor space, the bird 
does as well with as little as 1 square feet. 

Studies were made using commercial 
white Leghorns and showed little differ- 
ence in egg production regardless of the 
floor space allotment. 


Trading in 1960 Totals 
21 Billions at Chicago 


Transactions at the Chicago Board of 
Trade in 1960 totaled some 21 billion dol- 
lars, according to President Robert C. Liebe- 
now. Soybean futures trading, amounting to 
more than 12 billion dollars, he said, was at 
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KELLOGG HOMINY FEED 
SODIUM BENTONITE 


STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 


PROTAMONE MILEZYME 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN Co., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building 
TL, 2-2937 Buffalo 2, N. Y. Bu 7 
FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
PACIFIC MOLASSES 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 

CALF MANNA  NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 


PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 
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the forefront of activities. 

Next in importance was wheat at four 
billions, followed by corn at two billions, 
and soybean oil at one billion. The remain- 
der concerned oats, rye, grain sorghums, 
soybean meal, lard, and cotton, Mr. Liebe- 
now reported. 

The Chicago futures market was credi ed 
by the official with contributing to the 
relative stability of soybean prices and en- 
couraging the marketing of soybeans at 
prices well above the government loan level. 

“This contrasts with crops where farm 
price supports are relatively high — wheat, 
corn, and cotton, for example and pro- 
ducers seek government loans.” Nine billion 
tax dollars, he asserted, are invested by 
Commodity Credit Corp. in loans and in- 
ventory. 

Shipments of Chicago grain via the St. 
Lawrence seaway did not equal those of 
1959, President Liebenow said. Some 43 
rillion bushels of all grains moved out of 
the city on lake or ocean-going vessels in 
1960, against 49 million a year earlier, he 
sad. 


Annual Du Pont Grants 
Awarded 159 Colleges 


More than 1.4 million dollars in grants 
to aid education has been awarded to 159 
universities and colleges by the Du Pont 
Co., Wilmington, Del., in’ an annual pro- 
gram. Du Pont spokesmen said the major ob- 
jective of the operation is to help strength- 
en the education of scientists and engineers. 

The program also is designed to promote 
fundamental research by universities and to 
provide facilities for education or research 
in science and engineering, it was reported. 


Mixner Named Chairman 
Of Rutgers Dairy Unit 

Dr. John P. Mixner has been named 
chairman of the dairy science department 
of Rutgers University, succeeding Retiring 
Chairman Dr. John W. Bartlett. The ap- 
pointment is effective on the date of Dr. 
Bartlett's retirement, July 1. 

Dr. Mixner has been a member of Rut- 
gers’ dairy research farm staff at Beemer- 
ville since 1947. He is recognized for his 
research: in animal breeding, physiology of 
mammary gland growth and lactation, arti- 


Fortity Your Feeds With 


OlAMOND 


YEAST CULTURE 


a natural source of 
Digestive enzymes — B Vitamins including 
B12 — Unidentified Health & Growth fac- 
tors — Values not obtainable from any 
other source. 
for All Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, 
Chickens, Turkeys 
Better Health, Growth & Production — 
Greater feed efficiency — Lower feed cost 
Yeast Culture values proven by state col- 
lege tests. 
Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS. IOWA 
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ficial breeding, and related fields. 

Named a full professor by Rutgers in 
1956, Dr. Mixner earned a bachelor’s de- 
gree in dairy husbandry there in 1936 and 
a master of science degree in 1938. In 
1943 he received a doctorate degree from 
the University of Missouri. 


Ingredients Group Sets 
12 Committee Units 


Twelve committees, whose members are 
pictured here, were appointed by President 


Dean Stauffacher when directors of the Na- 
tional Feed Ingredients association met re- 
cently at the Savery hotel, Des Moines. 

Mr. Stauffacher of Diamond V Mills, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, said the groups are to 
assist in conducting the association's affairs. 
One of the committees is composed of staff 


SINCE 1900 


MERCHANDISERS OF 


Millfeeds of all kind 
Brewers Dried Grains 
Maltsprouts 

Malt Cleanings 

Lins Oilmeal 

44% Soybean Oil Meal 
Reground Oat Feed 

Beet Pulp 

Hominy Feed and Alfalfa Meal 
Pilot Brand Oyster Shells 
Poultry Cod Liver Oil 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


veterinarians from member firms to insure 
good feed manufacturer-industry relation- 
ships. 

Heading the committee of veterinarians is 
Dr. M. I. Thiele of Arbie Mineral Feeds 
Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. ; 

Another action taken at the Des Moines 
session confirmed the site of Lake Lawn 
Lodge, Delavan, Wis., for the association's 
1961 convention, scheduled for Sept. 27-29. 


Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has pur- 
chased a Strong-Scott reel scalper for its 
Wilson (N. C.) operation. 


Feed Mixers 
Products 
COLBY 


PULVERIZED 
Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 
AND 
FEEDING OATMEAL 


COLBY MILLING, 


INC. 
Box 487 
Abbotsford, Wisconsin 


Phone: BLackburn 6-3911 - 6-3921 - 6-2341 


SNOW WHITE 


OYSTER SHELL 
Softer 
More Digestible 
@ Yields Better Eggs 


WHITE SHELL 
Corporation 
Jacksonville, Florida 


EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN CO. 


| 
| 
| 177 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. 
| 


Feeds, Screenings 


CLARENCE MOLL, Manager 
Feed Department 


Members : 
Central Retail Feed Assn. 


Milwaukee Grain Exchange 


THE PAETOW CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Grain Exchange BRoadway 1!-2600 
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Broiler, Egg Industries 
Must Cooperate: Kohls 


The importance of close coopération be- 
tween the broiler and egg industries in Ohio 
and Indiana was discussed by Dr. R. L. 
Kohls of Purdue University at the sixth 
annual broiler and poultry management & 
disease contro] clinic held recently at Piqua, 
Ohio. 

Dr. Kohls, professor of agricultural prices 
and marketings, was the principal speaker a‘ 
the clinic, sponsored by Yieldmor Feeds, Inc. 
He emphasized the importance of close 
cooperation between processors, growers, 
hatcheries, and feed dealers “if the egg and DR. R. L. KOHLS 
broiler business are to go forward in the (The Feed Bag Photo) 


: CLASSIFIED ORDER FORM 


Print your ad below and mail with check or money order to THE FEED BAG, 
1712 W. St. Paul Av., Milwaukee 3, Wis. Figure your cost this way: 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum Charge $2.00. 
Positions wanted advertisements, not to ex- 
ceed 25 words, $1.00, payable in advance. 


PRINT YOUR AD HERE 


coming decade.” 

Each group, he said, still is concerned 
with its own problems, with each one bent 
“on going it alone.” Prof. Kohls insisted 
that inter-regional competition will become 
increasingly keen and that higher profits 
will go to those areas which have adopted 
sound organizational practices. 

Terming the two-state area the “egg bas- 
ket of the country,” the speaker told his au- 
dience that the broiler industry there must 
coordinate closely its activities if it is to 
show growth instead of a gradual decline. 


Ray Ziegler, Hampton (Iowa) hatchery 
owner, has purchased the feed dealership, 
a Purina franchise, from Kreiner Bros. Mo- 
tor & Implement Co. 


Thomas Feed & Service Station, Corydon, 
Iowa, is constructing a new feed mixing 
plant and is setting up a grain bank op- 
eration. 


Harvey & McKinney's Olympia (Wash.) 
Feed Co. recently completed construction 
of a new bulk installation to unload hop- 
per cars over an auger. 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 

wid 7 18 charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver- 

9 20 - $1.00, payable in advance. 
MACHINERY FOR SALE 

25 26 27 28 29 30 i 

H : FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
: feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
' 31 32 33 34 35 36 ‘time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag. 
CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
H = = a — ! 3,000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. te 
37 38 39 40 41 42 : LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag. 

lf you prefer, write us a note. A group of numbers count as one word. Be sure ' HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
to count in your address. Box number at 25 cents additional per insertion. : only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
: Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag. 


reep a chain PEVOi 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


2—7’ x 60’ Bonnet drye 
1— 6’ x 52’ Bonnet Y= eg DEVOLKOD © 
= ca VITAMI OILS (Fortified Cod Liver Oils 
— forster hammermiulis, size 
4 — Forster hammermills, size #6,'75 HP DEVOLKOD © NON-DEST. 
2— Allio-Chalmers Taterplane grinders COD LIVER OIL USP 
is-Chaimers egerminato: 
2 — Sprout-Waldron 30" Burr mills DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 
= cu. ft. horiz. germ tank mi , 34” 
W x 24’ jong, spiral paddie agit. § Hp | DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS 
6 — Hexagonal germ reel mixers PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 
— Nordyke armon x -rolier mi 
5 — Nordyke & Marmon 10 x 36 2-roller mills From — Carloads 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
PERRY PEDER DEVOLD OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. Division of Chas. L. Huisking & Co., Inc. 


POplar 3-3505 


417-FB Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


1959 SECO push-button mobile mill and mixer, 
air unloader, 120 horsepower. GMC diesel, 1,200 
hr. mounted on 1959 Int. HD truck. Like new. 
Anthony Feed Service, Rte. 3, St. Peter, Minn. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — Used bulk-bag feed beds, with 
or without trucks, also hopper type. Thompson 
pa Co., Box 807, Searcy, Ark. Phone CH 


PRICED for quick sale. Complete mill equip- 
ment, including 250-ton blocking press. rite 
Box J-56 c/o e Feed Bag. 


A Complete Assortment of 
HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1684 MINNESOTA 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker All Feeds And Ingredients 
GABRIELSON FEE D S—Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
BRoadway 2-4580 @ 236 Grain Exchange Bldg. © Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


SOYBEAN MEAL .. . MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 


A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 


Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
422 Flour Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 
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‘Advertisers in The Feed Bag 


Allied Chemical Corp. — Nitrogen Division ............... 
American Dehydrators Association ....................... 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co. .................. Inside Front Cover 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp. ................. 26 


Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc. 


Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. ...................... 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau ....................... 


National Distillers Products Co. 


National Renderers Association 


Schenley Distillers, Inc 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. .......................2.45. 
Standard Feed & Fertilizer, Inc. 
Stone Mountain Grit Co. 


Union Bag:-'Camp Paper Cor. 
United Rope Distributors,.Inc. 


Usines Vermylen, S. A. ................. 


B. I. Weller Co. 


Weetern Condensing Co... 


Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. 
John W. Williamson & Sons, Inc. ......................... 

Wilson & Co., Inc. ............ Cine 
Winslow Government Standard Scale Works .............. 
Wisconsin Agriculturist & Farmer ...................... 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation ................... 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc. ........................... ae 
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Martinis Make You See Double, Feel Single 
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Prater’s ‘Bee’ Winner, 


Sales Trio Are Honored 


Kenneth Fishbaugh, shown in left photo, 
was winner of Prater Pulverizer Co.'s 1960 
president's selling bee. His award was an 
expense-paid trip to Las Vegas, Nev., for 
himself and Mrs. Fishbaugh. 

~~ George F. Thomas, president of the Chi- 
cago firm, is pictured as he presented a bag 
full of silver dollars to Mrs. Fishbaugh for 
miscellaneous expenses. 

In photo at right are Prater personnel 
who were honored recently by fellow sales- 
men on the trio’s induction into the firm’s 
honor sales club. 


They are William Earl, sales manager: 
R. W. (Bob) Prater, vice president; and 
Elmer Hase, assistant sales manager. 


Long-Term Feed, Milling 
Leasing up 135 Per Cent 


Long-term leasing of production and of- 
fice equipment by feed and milling indus- 
tries jumped 135 per cent in 1960 over the 
previous year, according to Robert Sheridan, 
president of Nationwide Leasing Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Sheridan reported that the value of 
such equipment leased last year was 10.6 
million dollars. Equipment leased in 1960 


VOU 


Remember Dodgen 
quality somes. no 


more... 
profitable, Oe bulk or bag delivery, 
Dodgen Alt. 1-Purpose bodies are tops. 


Dodgen Bodies, engineered 
for rugged use, assure long 
dependable life. 


Sizes from 8’ to 35’. 


Ce 


/ 


INDUSTRIES 
Humboldt, lowa 
Phone 1357 


A Sales Record of More Than 
15 MILLION 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CUPS 


MOLINE 


DP-OK-CC-V 


For Better Results — Longer Life — More Capacity 
“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A Sidel 


K. 1. WILLIS CORPORATION 


Telephone Moline 4-6783 


ILLINOIS 


by indus:ry as a whole, he said, totaled 530 
million dollars. 

Nationwide’s president noted that this was 
the first time leasing has exceeded the half- 
billion-dollar mark. Leasing volume will 
reach a billion dollars a year volume by 
1962, he predicted. 


Chief Cargill Officer, 
MacMillan, Dies at 65 


John H. MacMillan Jr., 65, board chair- 
man and chief operating officer of Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis, died recently at Duke 
University hospital following a month-long 
illness. Born at Fort Worth, Tex., he had 
resided in the Minneapolis area since 1903. 

His business career began in 1919 as a 
grain buyer and trader for Cargill Elevator 


JOHN MAC MILLAN 


Co. at its Duluth (Minn.) office and in 
1926 he was elec.ed a director. The firm be- 
came Cargill, Inc., in 1932, at which time 
Mr. MacMillan was elected vice president 
and general manager. 

He was named president in 1936 to suc- 
ceed his father and was elevated to board 
chairman in 1957. Well known for design- 
ing large elevators, Mr. MacMillan devel- 
oped accurate temperature measurement in- 
side storage bins and equiomen: for rapid 
loading and unloading of bins. 


Stroyan Elevator, Paw Paw, Ill., has pur- 
chased a new Blue Streak scale buggy. 
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John F. Huette, owner of Tremont Mill, Tremont, IIlinois 


1. “Murphy’s Concentrates do an economical job for my 
customers. They can make more money than if they bought 
other feeds at so-called ‘wholesale’ prices. 


2. “Because they make more money with Murphy’s, my cus- 
tomers don’t shop around, but come back again and again. 


3. “Our Murphy customers pay their bills more promptly 
than those using other feeds. 


4. “We make more profit with Murphy’s because we don’t 
have to cut prices to make a sale. 


5. “We service customers with a small inventory .. . and 
have less capital tied up in inventory. 


6. “Murphy’s Concentrates require less warehouse space 
than most supplements and concentrates. 


7. “Murphy’s protects its dealers by not selling our cus- 
tomers direct. 


John F. Huette 


8. “Murphy’s is a service-minded company. Answers to 
feeders’ questions are never farther away than my phone. 


9. “The Murphy District Distributor is worth an extra 
$1,000 a year to me. He’s highly trained to help us service 
feeders .. . and he trains us to sell, too. 


10. “Murphy’s advertising makes good, sound, down-to-earth 
common sense. The company also helps with the planning 
and cost of a sound local advertising program.” 

Do you have all these advantages in your present feed line? 
If not, write to Dr. R. R. Spitzer, President, Murphy Products 
Company. Ask how you can get a Murphy dealer franchise. 


New customers...new business...new profits wth MUIRPHY’S 


MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY, BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 


No matter how good your present progam is, your but also his customers must have good breeding 
customers must make money if you are going to be stock, good equipment and good housing. Eventual- 
permanently successful. To do this in the feed busi- ly someone will sell all four in your area — it might 
ness, a feed dealer must have not only a good feed, as well be you! 


No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 
dealer. WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 


Honnccers Co., & FARM BUILDING Division, FAmRBURY, ILL. 


< 


